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P B E F A C 35 


As the Indian National Congie^s is the only living 
and all-oinhiacing Oigani'^ation nf the fieedoin-loving 
people of India, I bitnigljt out a fc^\ months ago a 
33cngah version of the CongiC‘=:s foi the use of iny 
countrymen conversant with tlic Bengali language. 
Since Uie book ha^ been well received and numerous 
request for an 35nglisii \ersion have come to me 
from several qnaitcrs. I have been prompted to vrrit-e 
the bistorv of the Congro-"^ in English for the use of 

•mf "ij W 

my countrvmcn hailing from all quarters 

To begin vilh. I have to offer an apologj'. As 
Calcutta was the Capital of the Central Government 
of India from the time of the Bcgulating Act of 1773 
down to the year 1911. various events pulsating the 
countr}* and forming the back-ground of the genesis of 
the Great Indian National Movement occurred in 
Bengal, which it has not been possible for me to 
Ignore I have at the same time tried my best to pay 
everj’ leadei of the countr}* for his respects to contri- 
bution irrespective of any community or locality. 

From my school-days I have taken an active 
interest in the Congress. After the Poona persecution 
of 1897, I prayed for and dreamt of Freedom. The 
Calcutta Session of 1901 interested me much. I 
attended the ‘Swaraj* Congress of 1906 as a worker. 
I had. also an intimate association with the Congress 
Session of 1917 and since then 1 have been in 
constant touch with the aSairs of the Congress and 
though of late I have practically retired from active 
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politics, Voice of The National Cong? ess is to me 
next to the Voice of God. 

It has also been my pioud piivilege that as a 
Lieutenant and trusted follower of Desbandhu Ohitta- 
lanjan Das, I had oppeitumties of coming in contact 
with all eminent leaders and politicians of the 
countiy from Mahatma G-andhi to the present Rastra- 
pati Acharya Kripalani Besides other occasions, I 
was specially deputed to serve Mahatmaji while he 
was staying with Acharya Knpalam and the late 
lamented Mahadeo Desai at Desbandhu’s house 
during the latter’s absence at Darjiling m 1925 and 
was an attendant when he ( Mahatmaji ) was 
collecting money for the Deshbandhu Memorial Fund. 
The great Mahatma was also very kind to write 
a preface to my book ‘^Desbandhu SmiitV’ which 
came out m 1926, and did not neglect even to look to 
my little Dispensary with Pandit Jawahailal Nehru 
m 1925, which he termed as the “Swaraj Dispensary” 
Pandit Matilal was extremely kind to supply me with 
all remimscences for the life of Desbandhu who was 
his intimate friend and worthy associate. To Dr 
Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan and Moulana 
Mohommed Ali, I was introduced by Deshbandhu 
and as to the revered Moulana Abul Kalam Azad 
I had the fortune to stay with him at the Central 
Jail for a number of months m 1921-1922 and was 
chaimed with his scholarly life, national outlook and 
political sagacity Other leaders in the front rank I 
had also occasions to meet as members of the same 
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Committee. I had also the fortune to come in close 
quarters with Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. Satya Muiti, Lala Duni Chand of 
Amballa, Mr. Eangaswami Ayenger, Messrs Kelkar 
Ahhyankar, Aney and others. 

Nor was I less intimate with the old leaders — Sir 
Surendra Nath, Sri Ambica Charan Mazumdar, Sn 
Aswini Kumar Dutt, Srijuts Guruprasad Sen, 
Hirendra Nath Dutt, Bepin Chandia Paul, and also 
the brother-disciples of Swami Vivekananda, As such 
the accounts m the book besides research work may 
contain now and again facts gathered from personal 
experience as we would far proceed with it. Besides 
1 have got ample help for this volume from other 
accounts hitherto pubhshed, specially the three 
books (1) Indian National Evolution by Ambica 
Charan Mazumder (2) How India Wrought Her 
Freedom by Annie Besant and (3) Memories of 
My Life and Times by Bepin Chandra Pal. Other 
books & magazines consulted for this volume have 
also been mentioned thankfully in proper places. 

In the preparation of the work I am grateful to My 
renowned pupil late Sn Sachphidananda Bhattacharya, 
the great busmess-magnate of Bengal, his son Babu 
Debendra Nath Bhattacharya and my friends Babus 
Amulya Bhusan Chatterjee & Sailendra Nath Sen. 

Amulya Babu first brought my thoughts into 
practice for the accounts in Bengali and as for the 
English version I am particularly grateful to my 
friends Babu Promothanath Bhattacharjee and Babu 
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Sudhir Kumar Mittra, Secretary, Banga-Bhaaa 
Sanskrit Sammilan. I have also been materially 
assisted by my three sons Monindra, Jatmdra and 
Sunil. Last but not the least, I am mdebted to my 
friend Babu Sailendranath Paul whose help and 
co-operation have gone a great way in quickly 
brmgmg out the book. 

Before I submit the book for the perusal of my 
readers, who are the only judge as to its merits and 
utility, I must again bow my head in reverence to the 
great patriots of his Great Country of ours, whether 
dead or living, who have f aught and suffered for the 
salvation of this land and own people and some 
among whom are already om* martyrs of Liberty — 
the glorious stars, shining constantly before us with 
the call to lead us to hberty and salvation and to 
them all I mvoke, m the woids of poet Swinburne — 

“These 0 men, shall ye honour 
Libeity only and these, 

For thy sake and foi all men’s and mine 
Brothel, the ciowns of them shine 
Lightmg the way to her shrme 
That our eyes may he fastened upon her 
That our hands may encompass her knees”. 

May the Almighty God help our National Cause. 

BANDEMATAROM 

124:-5B, Eussa Eoad, 'l 

Calcutta h HEMENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

The 6th Decemberi 194:6 J 
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CHAPTEE OisE 


EARLY INFLUENCES OF NATIONALISM 

The Indian National Congregation or in other 
words The Indian National Congress dates and 
comes to fnnction in India from the year 1885 A.D. 

first it was only an annual gathering. Eat 
Sradnally it attained maturity. Tne serdling^ ha~ 
^ow turned into a mighty tree. The gremd National 
Congress has new gained immense natioiral strengtn. 
^0 does not bow to its mSnence On^ da^ its 

Ciighty strength will fnlfii its ohjec- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Put has eonnress been able t-o 
cible power within only a periol o. " 

century? Has it been horn cn tons cr.^ 
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Have we actually seen it grow only within such a 
brief period so to speak ? It is far from so actually. 
The flower does not bloom only in a day. Who can 
analyse the indefatigable enterpiise coveiing over 
centuries that lie behind it ? Our national history 
also has not begun only from that day. In the 
•struggle between Devas and Asuras, the Heio-King 
"Ham Chandra and Demon Havana, in those between 
Kauravas and Pandavas as embodied m our Shastras 
and Epics, the foundation of Indian Nationalism is 
intrinsically and deeply ingrained. For many many 
centuries the noble impulse by which the Aryans of 
India were actuated to turn India into a holy place 
by the dmt of their prowess, free thinking and cul- 
ture, has been transmitted into the blood so to speak 
and has not only been able to enliven the people 
within its own fold and influence the charactm of 
their good-natuied descendants, but has also been 
able to stretch a fraternal hand to others who came 
subsequently here viz , Shaks, Huns, Pathans and 
Moguls, and moulded the lives of these people as 
well. This oentuiy-old Sadhana ( devotion ) itself 
has not allowed the existence of India to be defunct, 
but this very Sadhana has increased her importance 
gradually and in future this very Sadhana will 
spread its influence all over the world. 

In fact, culture and nationalism aie the very bre- 
''Mh of an Indian. Sense of self-respect is in his very 
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vein, the feeling of independence is in his very 
artery. Not to go back to the ancient period of history, 
to the stories of Puru, Sasanka, Asoka and Vikrama- 
ditya, this national energy gave vent to, once, dm mg 
the reign of Akbar. India was then m a very peculiar 
state. Akhai emeregd as the Emperor of the whole 
of India, the Rajput heroes were satisfied, although 
brought under his subjugation, and were lulled mto a 
disgraceful illusion created by the so-called sympa- 
thetic patronage of the Badshah. Indian civilisation, 
Indian Philosophy and Science, Indian epics and 
Indian cultm-al knowledge fascmated Akbar, — he 
realised their tradition. But the emperor became 
impatient of the glory of Rajputs and he was deter- 
mmed to crush it Every one was caught m the snare, 
the Rajput forgot himself , silly as he was, he sacri- 
ficed all his traditions and glory at the feet of^ the 
mighty Emperor by giving his daughters in marriage 
to the Turin. Every body had of course given up 
nationalism except only one who was leady to sacrifice 
his life but not self-respect and mamtamed his illu- 
mmatmg spirit of nationalism by his own heroism. 
The great hero, Rana Protap Singh, stood alone agamst 
the whole might of the Mogul Empire and saved the 
national glory. He proved before the world “Self 
sacrifice is desirable to an Indian for the sake of free- 
dom and self-respect”. Everyone was charmed, at the 
noble spirit of his nationalism, even those who sabju- 
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gated to the Badsbab piaiscd him ; bisbiotbor Sbakba 
gi\ mg up tbe side of bis enemy came to him and 
asked foi paidou, and even tbe Mogul poot-lauieate 
Piitbwiiaj went on encoiuagmg Piatap to protect 
his ov,n gloiy. Thus Piatap went forward front to 
fioiit, lighting fieicely %Mtb tbe Moguls, risking 
eveijtbmg and winning battles. His eUoits were 
croiMied with success against innumerable odds, and 
be sa\cd tlie Indian nationalism. With bis indomitable 
sticugtb and coin ago, Piatap alone saved the self- 
re.'.pect of India at that time 

Two otbei Bengali heroes, contemporaries of Pana 
I’ralap Singba, did not also lag behind in vindicating 
national gloiy and prestige in then owm domains. 
Piatapaditya of Bengal (.lessor e) struck tenor into 
tbe heart of the Mogul Geneial by fighting and 
Kedai Boy of A’lki ampin although not being shielded 
by the Ambali mouiitams w’as able to defeat Man 
Biugha in the naval lights. , and sometime after that, 
Sitaiain of Bbiishna was detei mined to iiistal an 
ideal kingdom in Bengal by defeating tbe Fouzdar 
of thu l^ig.uia'., A few >eais after, Bana Baj Smgha 
(I Mev.iU and Shuap, the bon of Marbattas, w’cdged 

00 dt'cp into the lool of the iMogiil Empuc fiom two 
suu-' that wlio is theie to deii} that Indian horoe-^ 
ii4\> f.ilh 11 behind undei any ciicumstancerj m 
ininitanung then own uligion, saving their race 

01 in hb-.iatmg then own country ^ Tliat is w'hy 
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I was saying that even if evil days spread a dark 
blanket all over India and although she has been 
conquered again and again by foreigners, but never did 
her sons saciifice their prestige, nationality or ambi- 
tion for freedom and that they can never do. Nationa- 
lism is ingramed in the very hlood of an Indian. 

The other day we have noticed how treachery 
and dissension in Bengal, jealousy and malice in 
Maharashtra, treachery and disumon in Mysore — 
how all these dragged the Indian national life 
down to the lowest abyss. But even at that time 
Mohonlal and Mir Madan, the heioes of Bengal, 
Malhai Rao and Baji Bao of Maharastra, and the 
Musalman princes Sirajuddowlla and Tipu Sultan, 
were prepared to saciifice themselves rather than 
give up their own independence and self-respect. 
Bhabani, Ahalya Bai and Lakshmi Bai, the ideal 
mothers of India also maintained the full dignity 
of womanhood and honour. 

Then came the English and they occupied Bengal. 
The Nawab Mirzafar sat on the throne of Bengal by 
stigmatising himself with the Plassy affair. But the 
worthless Nawab did not mind how to rule the 
people. Just at this juncture Kasemali’s fate tamed 
and he became the Nawab of Bengal. 

But national -minded as Mir Kashim was, circums- 
tanced as he was then, he felt the urge of nationalism 
and liberty in himself. The wide lace-disparity 
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observed by the officers of the East India Company 
and by the white merchants gave him a rude shooh, 
his blood began to boil when he saw all the 
indigenous industries were dwindling away in com- 
petition with the foieign goods, and his quanel with 
the English became mevitable Nawab Mil Kashim 
was prepared to brmg dire catastiophe unto himself 
ioi the sake of savmg the piestige of Bengal. 


I. RAJA RAM MOHON ROY 

Five years after this, Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
boin in Hooghly, and from this time on, the present 
National Histoiy of India begins. When Ram Mohan 
Roy first sowed this seed of nationalism, the whole 
of Bengal was in the hands of the English and duiing 
the admimstration of pievious Governors-General — 
Waiien Hastmgs, Lords Wellesley and Moyra, the 
whole of India had been Just going to be under then 
clutches cultm’ally, politically and economically. 
Eoitunately, howevei, Lord William Bentick with 
instincts of a true Britisher came here as the Governor 
General. He recognised Ram Mohan Roy, appreciated 
and helped him and the seed grown by Ram Mohan 
-turned mto a plant with his help only. 

Ram Mohan thought that his country-men would 
not think about themselves until they did learn 
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English and so he arranged for the imparting of 
English education agitating in England he had 

also a Bill passed to the effect that Indians would 
get service irrespective of caste, creed oi religion, 
and that was the Indian Charter Act of 1833. He 
always used to say, “Enemies to liberty and friends 
of despotisms have never been and never will be 
ultimately successful”. That is why he was sorel}'’ 
disappointed at the dispaiagement of poor Naples 
befoie the terrible might of Austiia, so much so that 
he did not condescend to see an Englishman named 
Bucbland although the interview had been arranged by 
previous appomtment. Again he was so much delighted 
at the passing of the Beforms Act, that he wrote to a 
fnend of his, “I am always anxious to see the freedom 
of my lace and also the fieedom of the whole woild. 
Had this Eeform Bill not been passed, I would have 
severed all connections with the British”. No man 
ere this was ever frought with sense of liberty as Baja 
Bam Mohon Boy was. This freedom-lover Indian 
while bound for England, seeing a French ship on the 
way carrymg the banner of freedom had it stopped, 
boaided on it and expressed 305 '' bj'’ saying — “Glory, 
Glory, Gloiy to France, France”. 

Bam Mohan did not forego his national dress even 
while in London . He took with him his Brahmm 
cook and his old servant Han Das and did not give 
up his national convention, even, at the banquet on 
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invitation from the French Emperor Louis Pliilhp. 
It IS Ram Mohan who was the pioneer to draw the 
picture of “Independent India” of to-day. He wanted 
to see our land as an “Independent India, Friend of 
the United Kingdom & Ireland and Enlightener of 
Asia”. Deshbandhu Das rightly remarked in one of 
his memorable speeches that “the hfc-woik of this 
great mam has got to be re-estimated, re-valued, le- 
nndeistood and re-interpreted”. Ram Mohan was 
really the first to sound the note of freedom in every 
department of life and m all forms of cultures. 

Ram Mohan died in 1834 A.D. Iswar Gupta the 
poet of poets was then a youth of 23 yeais, Iswar 
Chandi’a Vidyasagar, a lad of fourteen, Madhusudan 
Datta, Harish Mukherjee, Bhudeb Mukherjee, Raj- 
narain Basu were then only boys of ten. Dmabandhu 
was then a child of five and the Superman Ram- 
krishna Paramhansa was born just two yeais after 
this Bankim, Keshab and Hem Chandra too were 
born four yeais later. All of them helped more oi 
less towards bmlding up of this Nation. 


n BLACK ACTS & B. I. ASSOCIATION (1851) 

Withm fifteen years after the death of Ram 
Mohon, the masses weie firet awakened by a 
terrible agitation. The condition of the 
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tenants readied its dimax in every village and in every 
distriet of Bengal. The Supreme Court was established 
at Calcutta in accordance with the Begulating Act of 
1773 . Cradually the Civil and Criminal Courts were 
established in the districts. The Englishmen, how- 
ever, were not tried in Muffusil Ciiminal Courts and 
complaints against them were tried in the Supreme 
Court itself. As a result, the ]\Iuffusil people did 
not dare lodge complaints at Calcutta although there 
were sufficient grounds for doing so. Their pm’se, 
too, did not allow them to come at the Metropolis. 
At this time the European indigo planters mostly 
became terribly tyrannical Zeminders. Cruelty to- 
wards the tenants became intolerable and gradually it 
rose to the peak. The generous-minded Mr. Beaton 
{ Law Member ) determined to strike at the root of 
such oppression. He piex^ared di’afts of 4 Acts in 
1849 A. D. as follows : — 

1. Draft of an Act abolishmg exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the East India Company’s Ciiminal 
Courts. 

2. Draft of an Act declarmg the piivileges of Her 
Majesty’s Em’opean subjects. 

3. Draft of an Act for the protection of Judicial 
officers. 

4 . Draft of an Act foi trial by juiy m Company’s 
Com-ts. 
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Mr. Beaton found that it was not only necessary 
to undo the oppression against the cultivators and the 
tenants hut it was also necessary to protect the judi- 
cial officers of the company. But his noble attempt 
was followed by an oigamsed unity amongst the 
Englishmen at that time which was lather of an 
extiaordinay nature. They termed this Bill as the 
Black Act. They insulted, sneered and abused Mr. 
Beaton, and to conduct this propaganda both in this 
country and in England they collected over Es. 
30,000/- by subscription. The whole country reverbe- 
rated at this propaganda. Only the thundering voice 
of Bahu Earn Gopal Ghosh was heard hut due to 
teiiible competition, he too, had gradually come to be 
silenced. 

The people of India of course lost the battle but 
this insult pierced them into their hearts. They 
realised the lesult of the unity amongst the English- 
men and from now on they too were deteiToined to 
inciease their collected might. The British Indian 
Association was the result otsuch organised and united 
effort It was started on 31st. October, 1851. Eaja 
Eadha Kanta Dev was its fii-st President and 
Maharshi Devendia Nath Tagore its Secretary 
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III. SEPOY MUTINY (1857) 

The very next event after this was the famous Sepoy 
Mutmy. Its oiigm was m discontent But it expanded 
on national footmg. That is why the mutineers fixed 
the date of the battle of Plassy as the first day of their 
attack. There was then deep resentment in the 
minds of the Indians as a whole. Loid Dalhousie the 
Governor Geneial pursued his annexation-policy on 
the absurd theoiy that Native States were being ineffi- 
ciently luled. The uneasiness of the Khalsas of the 
Punjab, stoppage of pension of Nana Sahib, prohi- 
bition on the widowed Earn of Jhansi to adopt a son 
followed by her emphatic utterance “I mil not give 
up my Jhansi, Men Jhansi nehi-de-engi,”‘> organising 
capacity of Tantia Topi and the heroism of Kumar 
Singh — all these seiwed as fuel to that great fire In 
that ternble revolution, which resulted in the sponta- 
neous outburst of national sentiments, the Hindus and 
the Muslims were no doubt united, but everything 
turned into nought The terrible flame was put out 
' only by the tact of the kind, just and cool-tempered 
Loid Canning, popularly known as Clemency Canning, 
the then Governor General. He strengthend the link 


* Many contemporary Englishmen iised to sav . Rani 
Lakshmi Bai is the only *man^ amongst the Indian generals 
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^between ludia and England and left behind, an 
example of uncommon talent, tact and toleration. 

A world of difference exists, however, between the 
policies and ideals of 1857 Sepoy Mutiny, and those of 
the previous awakenmg of Bengal in 1851. In 
that lebellion of 1857 although at first unrest was 
perceived in Barrackpore, Berhampore and Eanee- 
gunge of Bengal, but the Bengah did not 3 oin 
it because of the religious ideal to some extent and 
also because of his ordinarily peaceful nature. That 
very Bengali who, urged by an impulse of indefati- 
gable work, ceaseless struggle and sense of inner 
awakenmg under the able leadership of Desh- 
bandhu Chittaianjan proved afterwards to the world 
at large that ‘ outbursts of vrolence amount to squ- 
andering of energy, tune and organisational 
capacity” and also proved — “by non-violent means 
independnce may be gamed but by violence we shall 
never get leal Swaraj” — that Bengah exhibited 
this time too, very great prudence and reason for not 
sympathising at all with that rebellion and we have 
to be thankful more to our journalists, particularly to 
the pen of Haiischandia Mukherjee 

The year after that i. e., in 1858, the Company’s 
leigu vanished and Queen Victoria herself took over 
the lems of Government on November 1, 1858, when 
a Buibai was held at Allahabad and the Queen’s 
proclamation was read there 
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Lord Canning was the first Vicero}'- of India. 
Many hopeful words of promise were found in Queen’s 
Proclamation. The Council Act was passed in 1861 
and a year after the High Com-t was established in 
Calcutta. 

IV. INDIGO-AGITATION OF 1860-61 

But even after this, chaos in the countiy was not- 
removed. Although the Proclamation signed perso- 
nally by the Queen and announced in every province, 
district, sub-division and village, that all her subiects 
should enjoy, the same rights and privileges irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed and communit}*, still so much 
oppression was perpetrated by the British merchants 
on the native subjects with such luthlessness that the 
country-men began to thmk as follows * — 

“Has the Queen taken over the administration of 
India only for anmhilating the natives by letting 
loose upon them the Europeans as terrible and fero- 
cious tigers ? Has God brought the British people 
from overseas to this place only for this ^ Is this 
their duty to India ? Even while in Muslim regime, 
such events were rare”. •' 

Some mdication of such oppression Bankim 
Chandra, the master htterateur, has given in the 

Somiirokash 2l9t Magh, 1269 B S 
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character of LaAvrence Foster t in his “Chaudra- 
^ekhai”, a like of Avhom Bankim had the occasian to 
deal Avith at Khulna in the year 1861. 

Virtually it is Bengal Avhich became the mam abode 
of vaiious oppressions. Of these the oppression of 
British indigo planters was the most teinble at that 
time. The planters forced the cultivators to plant 
indigo. The cultivators had to take advances due to 
want of money, liability to pay rent and demand 
thereof from the Zemindars. But there was no end 
to the oppression of the Indigo planters. Oenerally 
the agreement iruth the tenants used to be for one 
year. Barely it was foi 2 oi 3 years At the time 
of accounting, the followmg came to the expenditure 
Side — 

(1) Advance money to ryot’s name, 

(2) Value of stamp on the agreement deed 

(3) Price of seeds And on the column for receipt 
used to come a few cart-loads of indigo-plants giA'en by 
the ryots. Ordinarily the ryots did not get any dues. 
The dues of the mdigo-planteis on the contrary used 
to be brought forward first again in the next year’s 
account. Thus not only did the ryots get no dues but 
the accTOing balances each year were debited against 

t The charactar’ of Poster is not imaginarj. Bankim- 
chandra actually had to tackle such character while at 
Khulna 
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him. This very state of things has found expression 
in Dinabandhu Mitra’s ‘Nlldarpan’ : — 

“Indigo advance and washerman’s mark, once 
given, is never defunct”. 

Let alone Dinabandhu, the period between 
1860 to 1884 A. D. is taken to be the age of 
Literature m Bengal. In the first enterprise for 
political and national rising, the names of the 
three authors — Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Dina- 
bandhu Miti’a, Hem Chandra Banerjee deserve 
special mention, for whose gifts the mass-strength of 
Bengal took a definite growth. Madhu Sudan, Banga- 
lal and Nabin Chandi’a too indirectly helped them. 
Besides this, Piavakar andVaskar, Hindu Patiiot and 
Someprokash, Bangadarshan and Aiya Darshan, 
Bandhab and Bharati etc. monthhes and weeklies 
also specially helped. Had not the Bengali litera- 
tuie of that period helped the grovi^hof public opinion, 
the pohtical movement of the later period could not 
have been able to hold such great staimna. Actually, 
the way m which these authors and Editor’s had built 
up this mass-strength, it has now with the Jiclp of 
proper sowing turned out to be a mighty tree. That 
is why I am laying emphases on the fact that we are 
not less indebted to the master litterateurs of Bengal 
than to the political leaders for the national awaken- 
ing wich ultimately resulted in the formation of the 
G-rand National Congress. 
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Isv7ar Gupta was the Kabiguru and Chief of the 
litterateurs of the time. Dmahandhii, Eangalal, Banldm 
and Monomohan weie all disciples of poet Ishwar 
Gupta' All of them leaint nationalism fiom this very 
Gupta poet more or less The prmcipal attiibutes of 
Ishwar Gupta’s chaiactei weie straight foiwardness 
and patriotism No sooner dad he wi'ite * — 

“See your country with feelings of fraterity, 

And eyes full of love. 

How we love om' own dogs, 

Hiscaidmg deties of other countiies ” 

than the spirit of nationalism began to flow in the 
minds of his disciples Wibhm a few days after, 
in 1859 A D. poet Eangalal Banerjee inspired his 
countrymen by putting the following speech on Bhim 
Smgh’s mouth in his great epic “Padmmi” 

“Who wants to live in disgraceful dependance, 
Who likes to wear shackles of slaveiy, 

It IS hell to remain m slavery for ages, 

A day’s freedom is but a ciown of joy. 

His IS worthy life and strength 

W^ho libeiates his country by saciificing himself 

He has no equal who dies for the good of his 
country 

Dmabandhu Mitra the author of the invaluable 
book ‘Nildarpan’ of which we were talking a little 
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while ago, was none else bufe one of the chief disciples 
of Ishwar G-upta. And this very book served mainly 
to stem the tide of the overwhelming oppression pre- 
vailing then. This indigo-planters’ tyranny of the 
tenants reqiures a brief elucidation here. 

Sir Fredenk Halliday, Lt. Governor of Bengal 
was generally in favour of the indigo-planters. He 
used to think that their attempt to export indigo was 
piaisewoithy. During his administration many indigo 
planters used to mix with Collector-Magistrates, visit 
clubs and also joined them in dinners and lunches.^ 


» Extracts from the Records of the Bengal Govt No. 
Ill, Page 782 : 

“The police D.nrognhs’Hhey sa}', — “had instructions from 
the higher authorities and that unless the petitioners sub- 
mitted to the planters, thev will be turned out from their 
habitations” 

Page 792 — “The Hakeems surrounded by the planters 
sit along with them while deciding cases; and the Court is 
crowded with Amlahs and the Mufchteers of the planters ■' 

“These oppressions aio practised in the mofassil and the 
country is about to be iiuned owing to the injustice done 


by the pohceAmlabs and the Magistrates’' 

Page 805 —“It is an cstabhohed custom in the mofnssil 
Bllow a European a =eat on the Bench, when he appe.ars as 
a plaintiff, beside the judge” 
fage 813 — “Sir? even the ParOo* 

'atCi are m favour of the Indigc Plu- 
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This IB the reason why the tenants had the conviction 
that Government too was a share-holder in indigo. No 
donht this idea was wiong, hut this was firmly looted 
due to favourable treatment meted out by Sir Erederik 
to the planteis. In fact no body could daie to bung 
any complaint against the planters, and even if 
brought, it bore no fiuit. The country began to 
writhe in pam due to illtieatment of the planteis. 

The degiee of oppression giadually mcreased so 
much that finding no other way out, the tenants 
realised that the only remedy left was to depend upon 
their own stiength, Amd this stiength began to 
develop m an oigamsed and non-violent way. There 
were some instances of violence in some places owing 
to the mtolerable oppression being perpetrated, and it 
is also tiue that in some places even their factories 
. also were set fire to, but these mstances were laie, 
and wheie-ever they occuiied, within a very shoit 
time the planters managed to set at naught the orga- 
nisation of the tenants. But the orgamsed movement 
started peacefully and umtedly by the agriculturists of 
Jessore, Nadia, Murshidabad and other places gatlieied 
so much strength and potency that even the Governor 
could not remain at rest and had theiefoie to move 
Even Yiceroy Canning was moved at the distress of 
the ryots He became moie peiiimfied and anxious at 
the oigamsed umty of the ryots than he became even 
at Sepoy Mutmy He said that a shot filed in anger 
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or fear by any foolish planter might even cause greater 
harm. Thus he wrote : 

“I assure you that for about a week it caused me 
more anmety than I have had since the days in Delhi 
and from that day I felt that a shot filed m anger or 
fear by one foolish planter might put every factory 
in Lower Bengal in fiames”. 

Eorninately, at this time, Sir John Peter G-rant 
oame as Lt Governor of Bengal, from May, 1,1859. 
With the advent of the rams in 1860 A.D. he was 
tommg through the Bhagirathi and Jamuna rivers 
and the scenes he witnessed left so deep an impression 
in his mind that he was determined to root ■ t the 
distress of the peasants in no time Tlie giavit; f this 
movement can be well understood from a repoiu of his 
— dated the 17th September, 1860 — which ]ie submit- 
ted after his tour m launib m some of the Bengal 
Districts The report luns t lus 

“I have myself just returned from an excnr=:iOii to Seiaj- 
giiu] on the Jamuna river wbeic I vent br water foi objects 
connected with the hue of the Dacca Railway and viiollj 
unco 11 ected with indigo matter. I had intended to go up 
the Mathabhanga and down the Ganges but finding on 
arriving at the Kumar and Ifriliganga vliich riveis run in 
Nadia and Jessore and through tha( pait of the Pabna 
District which lies south of the Ganges I caw numerous 
<irowd 3 of Ryots from venous places nho-o wlnle prayer 
was for an order of Governmont that tliej chmiJ cah^' 
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vate ladigo . On my return a few days afterwaids, along^ 
the same two rivers, from dawn to dusk as I steamed along 
these two rivers for some 60 or 70 males, both banks were 
literally lined with crowds of villagers claiming justice in 
this matter Even the women of the villages on the banks 
were collected in groups by themselves, the males who stood 
at and between the river side villages in little crowds must 
have collected from all the villages at a great distance from 
cither side. I do not know that it ever fell to the lot of 
anj Indian officer to steam for 14 hours through a conti- 
nued double street of suppliants for }ustice All were 
most respectful and orderly but all were plainly in earnest- 
ness It would be folly to suppose that such a display on 
the part of tens of thousands of people — men, women and 
children — has no deep meaning The organisation and 
capacity for combined and simultaneous action in the cause, 
uluch the remarkable demonstration over so laige a 
country proved, are subjects worhtj of much consi- 
deration”. 

Sir John G-ranfc asfcomsed at the mervellous organi- 
sation, co-opeiative strength and peaceful and humble 
behaviour exhibited by the peasants, did not make a 
moment’s delay in findmg means of redress. Even 
hefoie this he had already set up a commrssron wrth 
hfi. W. S. Karr, the eminent civilian as its president 
This was known as “Indigo Commission”. The ryots 
veic satisfied at the settmg up of this commission 
while the planters became lueful to then hone 
That is why to satisfy them Sir John enacted 
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-a new Act m 1860, which is knawn as Act XI of 
1860. By this the magistrates were given larger powers. 
If any body obstructed a peasant to plant indigo, he 
was punished under this Act and there was no appeal 
against the decision passed under it. Magistrates 
were given summary powers also. The Act was thus 
popularly known as the “Cruel Law”. 

As to the Commission, people of all classes, mclu- 
ding English Civilians, generous missionaries, mdigo 
planters, Dewans, Zeminders, ryots, even men havmg 
no mterest and journalists gave evidence before it and 
all the members of the Commission including Seton 
Karr, unanimously agreed that ryots derived no benefit 
fi’om Indigo plantation 

Dinabandhu Mitra supplemented and enlivened 
with his personal experiences the tortm'es and 
oppressions narrated before the commission and he 
wiote a drama ‘Nildarpan’ out of these materials and 
his own personal experiences Dmabandhu was then at 
Dacca in Grovernment employment. This drama was 
played in more than one place not onJy at Dacca but 
-also in other districts. 

Wood, Rogue, Colak Basu, Nabm Madhab, Rebati, 
Padi Mayaiam, Sainndhri etc, are the main charac- 
ters m ‘Nildarpan’. Under the operation of that 
‘Cruel Act’ Colak Basu was imprisoned and Rebati 
asked “Is it a fact that there is no appeal against this 
conviction ? (pil hoyna)”. Mr. Wood, the plajiter, and 
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the heio of the book used to call the summary law as 
the elder brother of Shyamohand 'v 

There is also mention of the oigamsation amongst 
the ryots. One ryot is tellmg Nabin Madhab *. — 

“Sir, please look after my two sons, there is none 
to feed them. Last yeai I delivered 8 caitloads of 
indigo, but they did not pay me a smgle copper , on 
the other hand have got me ariested for arrears They 
are saymg that they will take me to Andarabad^- 
(pnson).” 

Taid — ^‘Come on, you fool, you will have to pass 
via Dewan]i, Your Buna Babu will also sail in the 
same boat with you.” 

Byot — “Come on, I do not fear, I would rather rot- 
m ]ail than to plant indigo of the Emopean planters.” 

Thus were all the ryots firmly determined. A 
few other Englishmen like Seton Kan became the 
eye-sore to the then indigo planters Mi. Heishel, 
Magistrate of Nadia was one of them. He was the 
grandson of the famous astronomer Sii ’William Hershel. 
It is this Magistrate who is Nabm Madhab’s “Impai- 
’’'Magistrate of Amarnagar”, son of a great man, 
and waile out to Mufiasil never had lunch or dinner 
with .he “rougish planters.” There is also a remark 


A kind of wMp consisting of a stick mtk leather 
attached at one end. 
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rcgaiding Sir Jolin Granfc, Ihc Lt. Governor. Torab 
is saving — 

“If God saves onr picsent Governor, ve shall bo 
able to earn vhat we require, and these silly planters 
v'lll no inoie be able to impose upon us.” 

Due to the influence of this very diama ‘Nildaipan’, 
our countrymen became alive to the oppiession per- 
petiated by the plantcis and a countiy-widc agitation 
vas staitcd against it. The memou.s b}' late Pandit 
Sibanath Sastii gn c a vivid pictiu'c of the condition 
prevailing then. Thus he describes : 

“When men’s minds were eo much agitated, at the 
disgiaccful ticatment of the plantcis, Dmabandhu 
Mitia’s famous drama Nildai-pan was published. 
Wo shall never forget what gieat enthusiasm was 
aroused m the Bengalee society Weweieall — oJdmen, 
childi’en and adults — become almost mad. The same 
subject was discussed in eveiy house and lodging 
and the drama enacted m cveiy neighbourhood Just 
like earthquake the whole of Bengal convulsed fiom 
one end to the other. Due to this mighty upsurge of 
public feelings, the oppiession of the indigo planters 
came to an end in Bengal for good ” 

Amongst otheis, at that time, Hansh Ghandia 
Mukherjee of revered memory should deserve special 
mention heie. He earned the blessings of the nation 
by inspiring constantly Sii John Peter Giant and 
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Loid Gaunmg, who too weie very much moved at the 
suherings of the lyots. 

Harish Chandra was the editor of Hindu Patiiot. 
Hib forceful pen could transmit life into the dead. The 
Sepoy Mutmy movement could not unhalance the 
brain of Harish Chandra, calm as he was But it was 
Harish who practically led this just and all-embiacing, 
peaceful non-violent movement of the mdigo-tillers. 
Unceasingly writing m the papers, quarrelling with 
‘Englishman’ and ‘Harkara’, advising the countiT- 
men, the Viceroy and the Lt. Governor, Harish 
Chandra did not mind a hit in Bpendmg his own 
health, wealth and energy for the cause he held just. 
He even staked his hfe for setting up the “Indigo 
Commission” and for abolition of the Cruel Act, 
and his efforts became crowned with success in 
the long run. 

On the 4th October, 1869 A. D. Sir Charles 
"Wood, the Secretary of State for India abolished this 
Cruel Act (Act XI — Summaiy Procedme ) and won 
unstinted praise of all 

Another generous Englishman, too, deserves special 
mention in this connection He is Rev. James Long. 
Due to Mr. Seton Karr’s initiative, the Nildarpan 
drama was translated mto English. Michsel 
Madhusudan Butta translated it and Mr. Long 
published it by writing a preface to it. Mr Seton Karr 
airanged to send 200 copies of this to England with 
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Bengal Government-Stamp on them. At this, the 
dissatisfaction of the planters knew no bounds. They 
set up one Mr Walter Brett, the editor of English- 
man and got a defamation suit against Mr. Long-K 
instituted by him. 

In the preface to ‘JNildarpan’ it was written, “The 
two dailies are filling their pages with your praises. 
It does not matter what view others take, but you 
can never be glad because you aie fully aware of 
the reason of their so doing. What attractive power 
has silver got ! The detestable Judas Iscariot betrayed 
Jesus Christ to the dreadful Pontius Pilate only 
for thirty pieces of silver ; it is no wonder that the 
two editors will throw the indigent and poor lyots 
to yom* mighty grasp being tempted to get one 
thousand pieces of silver”. 

Only for this m the trial, Mr. Long was 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and a fine 
of Ps 1000. Late Kahprasanna Smha at once 
brought that money and Mr. Long smilingly com’ted 
prison. At the time of departm’e he was heard to 
say “I am ready to go to prison thousand times for 
this kind of work.” 

In the Nildarpan drama Eogue unsuccessful 
in violating the chastity of Kshetramoni of impending 


’‘'For a description of the Trial see Aiithor^s Indian Stage 
Vol II (2nd Ed.) Page 95 — 100 
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childbirth kicked hei m the abdomen. This fact 
had indeed happened aotnally. It was reported 
in the Hmdn Patriot that a planter named Archibald 
Hills struck by the beauty and youth of a peasant 
woman named Haiamani in the district of Nadia, 
forcibly took her while she was on her way to bring 
water, kept her confined- in his factory and at 
midnight discharged hei by a palanquin When this 
was out m the paper, Hills complained agamst 
Harish Mukherjee. This Hills and Haramani are the 
Rogue and Kshetramom of the drama of Nildarpan. 

The tyranny of the planters did not cease in a 
day but Harish had an untimely end, meanwhile 
Ml. Long was also sentenced to imprisonment. 
Through disappointment people began to sing — 

“Alas ’ how difficult to save the lives of ryots ' 
Haiish died untimely, 

Long had been clapped m prison, 

The devil of a planter is now bunging total luin 
To this glorious land of Bengal ” 

Happily, however, the indigo planters’ oppre- 
ssion came to an end only due to the non-violent, 
organised and united cfiorb'^, and the heavy losses 
the indigo xi^^-uteis had to suffer, were without 
leckomng Hundred yeais ago Mii Kashem had a 
quarrel with the Biitish merchants over tiade Mir 
Kashim could not succeed and in that struggle 
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ho laiiicd Now due io the oiganigcd cuoits 
of tlio pool onllivnting ryot', the Brills'll incrotianU 
hod ho acKnowlotlco defeat Tiidiaim foi the flr^t 

Sr* 

lime in the J3nti^li adniini^tialion came to realise 
the potency of (-iyini‘-ed ofToit. And at the loot 
of ell thc-'c v.c^ the Pi ama and Pro '? of the day — 
the I'^ditor Ueir-lichandia Mnkhcijee on one 
Fide and on the rthci Nildaipan and the pnbli-^hci 
of the tian^lation — 3\ev Long. Due to iS 
combined inllucnoe. the public opinnii of ijencal 
became uImi poweifni. In fact, the Fuba qncnfc =n. v-s 
of the \oluntocr ioip'=; led by Pcsiilaindhu Clntta- 
iTiiijan in 1021 and the Bengal Pailition of 1005 
bcai ample te'^timony to the fact th.at in the piC'Cnce 
of a ju^itifiablc can've, the sliongth of 33engil can woik 
mii.aclC'. The power that collected amongst the 
public in the ‘Denial Oigani=;ation‘ of 1800 giadually 
found exprc'^^ion in many ways amongst the intolli- 
gentia too. The ‘^piiit of nationalism was also manifest 
in Lileiaturc and w'c shall describe that gradually. 

It IS true that Evil cometh fiom good and there 
was mucli acquiiod even fiom oppiession of the 
planters Dcdibandlm Pas in a latoi speech lightly 
assessed its value. Thus ho said “Nationalism was 
in the making within which our self-consciousness 
was gi owing. If we do not understand tlic tiiitli of 
events and incidents wliicli have led up to this 
consciousness of Nationalism we will miss much 
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■tliat IS imxDortant to know. Throughout the ages, 
■through every success, through every failure, through 
every battle which was won, through every battle 
which was lost, the history of IhSia was working 
out hei destiny and turning out The Grieat Indian 
Nation ” 

It must also the lemembered that the example set 
by Vidyasagar since the fifties was the most vivad m 
Ihe mmds of people too 


ISWAR CHANDRA VmYASAGAR. 

Indeed nationalism even then was not extinct 
inspite of the cultural conquest by the west. The inde- 
pendent ways of the life of Is war Ohandia Vidyasagai 
-the father of Bengali Liteiature, and an example of 
‘plam living and high thinking’ with slippers made at 
Taltola and a couise scaif on the peison, and his 
unbounded chanty to the students and needy, spiead 
the spint of nationalism m the heaits of both the 
deacheis and the pupils and young men in general. 


MADHUSUDAN DUTTA 

Madhusudan Dutfca too cast a great influence. 
Although anglicised m his dress and dinner and 
iilthough having married an English lady and mixed 
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with the Christian community, he did not yet give up 
nationalism and a pure Indian heart. The words 
“National Theatre” are primarily his invention as his 
letter to Keshab Gangolee in 1860 would show. Besides 
Maidhusudan created a great stir m our National 
Literature, First he hberated Hmdu Drama from the 
shackles of the Sanskiit model and was the pioneer of 
the new School of Bengalee Drama that was using 
up very soon in importance. In literature too he made 
an innovation and was the first to introduce blank 
verse in Bengali. Apart from the wealth of imagina- 
tion it possessed and the stock of words Meghnadbadh 
Gontamed, Madusudan has demonstrated m this 
well-known epic how one should fulfil the vow of 
defendmg his own country from the enemy. The 
word ‘Jati, or ‘Nation’ is, too, traced m this epic. 
Indrajeet ( Meghnad ) thus addi’esses to his uucle 
Bibhisan — 

“0, you tieader in the path of virtae, as the 
World says, 0, younger brother of the Rakshasas 
Tell me, 0 uncle, your servant heie, 

On what dictum you give up your Kinship, 

Youi’ own brother and above all the Nation ^ 

Our scriptm’es, you follow, do distinguish 
A foreigner of man}'' qualities and a km of 

210 WOlbll 

They prefer a wmthless kin and welcome him still 
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As a foieignei is always a foieigner, 

Who IS nevei our own. 

Bengal’s Madhusudan was a pride to her sons 
and he is compaied even to-day with no othei poet 
than England’s great Milton. 

The nationahsm of Madhusudan is contempoiary 
with that of Dinabandhu and as his Bhim Singha 
and Meghnad aie typical national characters, natio- 
nalism has pervaded all thiough even in his satue, 
^Is this called civilisation”^ — ^“Ekei kibale Sabhyata ?” 

DEVENDRANATH 

The then Adi Biahmo Sama] too had spiead within 
itself oultuie and nationahsm. Earn Mohan’s idea of 
‘Eiee India’ was vivid in the minds of the followers 
of hiB cieation — the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Besides the 
memheis of the Tagore family were all torch-beaiers 
of Nationalism and Maharshi Devendranath was the 
chief of them. At a time the Bengalees of the time 
weie mostly influenced by glaie of Englishmen, 
Bevendianath used to keep himseK miles apart 
fiom them. Even when jliss Maiy Oaipenter came 
to Calcutta to pay him a visit, he fled to the Kushtia 
Subdivision which was neaier to his zemindaiy. He 
used to think that he could not fall m with the 
Biilish 111 then' opmion regaiding India. Mi Lobb, 
the pimcipal of Kiishnagai College, wiote m a news- 
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paper “The proud old man does not condescend to 
accept the piaise of Eui’opeans”. Babu Rajnarain 
Bose, used to say always “Devendra Babu would have 
been made a Maharaja, K. C. S. I. etc. if he had 
placated the English”. It was Devendranath Who 
founded the Tattwabodhim Patrika and it served as 
the mouthpiece of Adi Brahma Samaj. The famous poet 
and dramatist Jyotiiindra Nath Tagore said, “The 
national feeling began to spread from the time 
Tattwabodhim came into being. Akshay Kumar 
Butta inspiied in the hearts of the people patriotic 
sentiments by wilting in it stories and pieces about the 
glorious past of India.” 

V. HINDU MELA 

Rajnaram Basu also gave the idea of Hin du con- 
federation in his “Ekal-O-Shekal”. It was Eajuarain 
Basu and his worthy friend Navagopal Mitra, both of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj who conceived the idea of 
“Hindu Mela” and Navagopal Babu translated it into 
a National Institution It was first inaugurated in 
1867 during the last part of Chaitra of the Bengali 
year ( 1273 B. S. ) thi’ough Navogopal’s efforts and 
the financial help of Ganendra Nath Tagoie ( nephew 
of Devendia Nath ). Navagopal, the oiganisei was 
the editor of “The National Papei” and was also 
connected with other movements. Owing to his bias 
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for the -word ‘National’, he was known amongst the 
people of the time as ‘National Navagopal’. 

The Hindu Mela had a pievious history also. 
There was a small committee at the Tagoie family 
with Jyotiimdra Nath Tagoie as the Secretaiy and 
Bajnaram Babu as the President, 

Eabindra Nath also used to come here now and 
again. It was the intention of this committee to 
manufacture indigenous products and they had a 
match factory m contemplation at the time. Bajnarain 
Babu had a very great enthusiasm for tlie work of 
this national meetmg, but Ins forgetful nature 
betiayed a bit of impiacticability which did not 
pass unnoticed from the eyes of our master artist 
Babmdra Nath. It appears to us that m the chaiacter 
of Chandra in “Chiia Kumar Sabha” talking about 
indigenously produced matches, some idea of Baj- 
naiain Babu’s love for countiy has been given. But 
Babindianath has given a vivid description of the old 
maji’s love and devotion for countiy in his “Memoirs” 
as follows — “His irresistible love for his country was 
a matter of spintual fervour with him. His eyes used 
to glow, his heart used to leap up m emotion and with 
a feeling of ecstasy he used to join us in the chorus 
and no matter whethei his voice could tune lu or not, 
used to sing — ■ 

“We have bound thousand minds into one, 

We have dedicated oui thousand lives foi one work”. 
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This small committee m time developed into a 
powerful institution or the Hmdu Mela with greater 
projects and as to how this development took place, 
we have from the pen of Rajnaram Babu the follow- 
mg • — “When I used to work for the committee for 
the promotion of national feelmg in a narrow room 
with dim hght, we never dreamt even that this great 
Chaitra Mela or Hindu Congregation would be the 
result of this. But the founder of this congregation 
would surely admit out of a generous feelmg that he 
was inspired and also amply helped by our prospectus 
of a society for the promotion of national feelmg 
among the educated natives of Bengal and that in 
ceitam respects some items of that prospectus are 
also hemg literally translated into action m this 
Congregation.” 

It IS this Hindu Congregation which first establish- 
ed the National Art Exhibition of Bengal. In 
this Congregation agriculture, pictm’e, mdustry, 
architectm’e, the fine sewmg and embroideries 
by women, native plays, funs and gymnasim etc, 
national subjects of all kmds weie exhibited. Sir 
George Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
introduced physical culture as part of school train- 
mg m Bengal. Nava Gopal takmg advantage of that 
introduced some of our national exercises of wrestling, 
lathi, dagger and swoid-play, havmg also in mind 
lifle practice. Cm’ readeis will please lemember 
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that it was yet before the passing of the Arms Act 
by Lord Lytton. In this Congregation or Hindu 
Mela, compositions were read and poems and songs 
inspirmg nationalism were recited and sung. In 
the first opening of the Congregation, the following 
poem of Satyandra Nath Tagore was read : — 

“All Indians meeting together, being of one mind 
One tune and one heart, sing the glory of India, 

Is there any place like India ? which mountain 

equals the Himalayas 

Where the earth so fertile, big rivers throughout 
There are hundreds of ores of gems and jewels, 

Glory to India, Victory to India, Sing the Yictoiy of 

India etc.” 

In the second session of the Congregation, Jyoti- 
rindra Nath composed the following poem at the age 
of eighteen 

“Oh sons of India, arise, awake. 

How long mil Ye sleep forgetting your mother ? 

Eemember the past glory of India, 

How long shall you remain with eyes shut ? 

Just look at the condition of your mother. 

Ill, sickly and skinny, 

The demons of dependence and ignorance are 

Sucking blood by piercing through her breast. 
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Then that selfish devil of difference is cutting 

her grand body into pieces, 
Seeing the misery of mother, can a dutiful son 

remaio at rest ? 

Look, there the mother is crying overwhelmingly 
How long can she suppress her emotions 

It was event that the chief aim of this Congrega- 
tion was to unite the Hindu race and to teach them 
self-reliance. Some body indistinctly uttered the 
word “Freedom”. Obviously the promoters of this 
Congregation were specially interested in establishing 
unity of the race. 

Taking the cue from this Hindu Congi-egation, 
Monmohan Bose’s national song mserted m his drama 
“Bangadheep Parajay”, a di-ama which was 
subsequently staged at the Bengal theatre, was sung 
constantly — 

“Poorest of the poor, 

India has become dependent. 

Weaver, blacksmith all piteously clarmour for 

bread, night and day. 

They can not find food nor ply their trade, 

Threads and needles too come from distant lands. 
No freedom even in utensils or matches, 

" The above poem has been taken from the reports of 
the Second sitting of th6 Congregation. 
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Locusts come from high island on sea, (Tungadwip) 
Grams are taken, but chaffs remain, 

So the children of the soil starve always”. 

Any way, the voice of patriotism and unity feebly 
rose at that time but its seed could not bear forth any 
plant owmg to the currents and cross currents, out- 
side. But this influence wes specially prominent in 
Babmdranath. Thus he says in his Memoirs “To 
the supeificial observer it would appear that many 
foreign customs weie prevalent in our family but in 
every heart of the members of our family a sense of 
patriotic feeling was kmdlmg steadily... Although 
that was not the time for patriotism, still the Oonge- 
gation named as Hmdu Mela created with the help 
of our family as the first of the attempts to regard 
India with reverence as one’s own motherland.” 


VI, BANKIM CHANDRA’S INSPIRATION 

The third and the best stage of nationalism is 
the writing of Bankim Ohandra. Just like Sabyasachi 
( Arjun ) he took his bow and arrow and implanted 
the seed of nationalism m the hearts of Bengalees 
and was latei on suoeessM in making it strong and 
effective. It is he who like Satyananda, the best of 
his characters thought mnoh for his motherland, 
said while shedding tears : “I am crying alone for 
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you mother ; weepmg and wailing, my eyes have 
become dim.” He invoked the mother in this way 
while shedding tears for the lecovery of his mother- 
land — 

“Come Home, Oh dear Mother, we — ^yoiir sixty 
million children shall worship your feet with hundred 
and twenty million folded palms, with sixty million 
mouths we shall propitiate you — Oh, our mother, that 
has given birth to us all, Oh you our nurse, our good 
earth and bestower of all gifts. How we should mvoke 
you mother ? These sixty million heads we shall 
bow down on your feet — we shall sing glory of your 
name with our might with our sixty million voices, 
— we shall lay down these sixty million bodies 
for you , if we can not, we shall shed tears with our 
bundled and twenty million eyes for you. Come 
home, Oh mother, what cares aie there if one has got 
sixty million children 

It IS Bankim who it appears, had an mtuitive 
msight mto the golden image as the symbold of his 
motherland, and that is why he cried hoarse to his 
countrymen ? Thus he invokes : 

“One day I shall see the real image of my mother 
“Janmavhumi” with hands on all sides, equipped 
With various weapons, vanquishing the enemy, riding 
on an mvincible lion on her right side, with Lakshmi 
the goddess of wealth and fortune on her left, with 
Saraswati goddess of learning science and culture. 
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attended with iniglity wanior Kartikeya and Ganesh 
the fnl- filler of all actions bestowing blessings.” — 

It isBankim who first attempted to unite the mass 
(public) with silken cords of love. It rs be again who 
first of all was rnclrned to establish a connecting 
link amongst the bigb and the low, the learned and 
the Ignorant, the rich and the poor. Thus be 
writes — 

“Now there is no sympathy between our high 
and low people The educated upper classes do not 
sympathise with the distress of the uneducated lower 
class The uneducated poor do not at all rejoice 
m the happiness of the learned and well-to-do people. 
This veiy want of fellow-feeling amongst all classes 
of people high and low is now the main obstacle 
towards the progress of the coimtry. Due to this want, 
difference is gradually widenmg with the upper class. 
If the difference grows with the upper class, where is the 
contact ? If the powerful men do not sympathise with 
the weak and the helpless, then who will rescue them ? 
And if the entire mass is not raised, wherem lies then 
the improvement of the poweilul too ? This has not 
happened any where at any time that the lower class 
will remam m the same position for ever, whereas the 
higher class will be constantly improvmg On the 
other hand history shows that in societies which have 
made special strides towards advancement, both 
sections of the people are equally competent, capable 
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and are sympathetically disposed to each other. As 
long as this idea did not mature — as long as there 
was difference between the two, no improvement took 
place anywhere. Where there was harmony between 
the two sections, improvement began to show itself. 
Rome, Athens, England and America are cases in point. 
All are in the know of their history. Taking the other 
side of the pictm’e, if there is difference among sec- 
tions of people, the injury that is perpetiated to the 
society is qmte manifest. Sparta, France, Egypt and 
India are instances in point. Athens and Sparta were 
two rival cities , all were equal in Athens , whereas 
in Sparta, one community was the master and the 
other slave. World civilisation had its growth from 
Athens. Athens is the mother of that learnmg by the 
influence of which modern Europe can boast so 
much. Sparta became extinct due to the cml war. 
The great revolution that began from 1789 A. D. m 
France, absolutely due to difference of treatment 
amongst various sections of people, is not yet over. 
Although its ultimate result was good, but that good 
emerged only after inconceivable social suffering. The 
good enacted in this revolution can be compared 
to the heahng of a patient by chopping off of 
his limbs. Every one is acquainted with that 
terrible situation. Due to distinction between the 
missionaries and the public in Egypt, progress of 
society had an untimely end. In ancient India there 
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were distinctions of caste. Due to tins casto-distmc- 
tion and the very grave differences that widened 
between the higher and lower castes a thing unknown 
in the whole of the civilised world, nowhere was such 
mischief done as has been done in India. It is no use 
recounting all those evils. Now the ngidity of this 
caste distmction has greatly relaxed. IJufoitunately 
a great deal of distinction is maintained respecting 
learning and property.” 

Even coming of a Brahmm family the national 
minded Bankim was struck to the qmck at this 
distmction. He tried to clear out this mvidious 
distinction with the help of liteiature. That is why 
he dedicated himself in establishmg equality by 
mtioducmg chaste Bengali language. The country 
was more or less tending to become anghcesed at the 
time Conversations amongst the learned of that 
time were mostly m English. Letters used to be written 
in English, meetings used to be conducted in English. 
There was a tendency to imiate the English in every 
thing So did Bankim remark sadly with a sarcasm 

“Seemg the condition as at present, it seems as if 
even the mantras for worshippmg Durga will be 
recounted m English”. 

Bangadarshan, Baisak, 1279. 

Indeed om’ manners and customs were so foolishly 
imitative that it was absolutely necessary to change 
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the outlook of the then intelligentsia and the mission 
fell upon Bankim Chandia to lefoira it. Another 
fact ivas also clear that ho did not think of the welfare 
iu terms of Bengal alone The whole of India was 
in his thought. He was nJso not silent over the unit}’- 
of the Indians We find one of tlie national ideals 
in the foliori'ng words of hi-> in tlie same fir^b issue 


of Bangadarshan 

‘‘There is no liopc for India until and unless all 
the Indian races are of orm p^'hey. one counsel and one 
enterpHse. This unity in polic} , counsel and enter- 
prise can only be aenuired tlnough the medium of 
English language ; for Sanaknt is now dead, the 
English langiiage is the commr.n ground for the 
Bengali ITahar''shtra, Teiangi and Panjabi. With this 


lupe -ill he huilt the knot of Indian Union. There- 
fore let the Ung-’-h spread as fai as it can. But it 
wont do to be an Idrcli''hman oat-naht. The 


Bengali can rever bo an IZnghUhTnan.'’ 

This very sc-nst he crnvcp.cd in a letter tc hteDr. 
Sbambhu Huhhcrjtc, Editor of Bcis and Bayyat. too 
in the following words : 

o 

‘Tbere is to hope f >r lnd.*a until th: Bengal: ann 
the Pun; ah 1 nndersta^m and inriuence eaen ozooz 

T - 


WSooztjI": to bn 


can hnna th dr 

^^chshmen. T'i> can he don 
meainr, c; English and I jladly 
jected pericdica!.'’ 




THE INDIAN NATIONAL COiNGlDCaS 

This unity in policy — Iiuliuii Union — As-ininblagc 
of IiuliauB of all laccH — fnot caiiK' to light tin uugh 
Bankini’s wiitings in the inauguiation of Banga* 
daibhau in 187*2 A. D. 

BaiiKiin’b early novels ‘‘Diugt'-^hnaiuruu”, “Kapal- 
kuiidala” and ‘'Munalini’' too lapltucd the una- 
giimtion of tho people of the time and a-> to ho\s 
ho exoicibcd a great iidluonfu o%er the younginen 
of tho time and foi yearn uftui may be gathemd fiom 
lommiboeuces of tho famous nationalist thinhei and 
orator Badu Bcpiii Chandia 3^al. The latt<‘i ; 

“I had, if I lemomboi aright, lead Banldm 
Chandia’s “Duigoshnaudim” and ‘‘Aliinahm” and 
hefoio I came to Calcutta BargCblinandim qincKened 
my earliest patriotic bcntiments. Oui h}mpatlnOb 
weie all entirely with Biiondra Bingha and the 
court-scene whore-in the Moslem in\adei of the 
former’s State was stabbed thiough his heart by 
Bimala made a piofund impiession upon my youth- 
ful magination.” Memoiis of my Life and Times.” 
p. 227-28. 

Indeed Bankim exorcised a groat influence in 
Natiou-makmg and ‘Bangadaishan’ staited m 1872 
was the first and the most powoiful oigan of 
Nationalism. What Rousseau and Voltaire did foi 
France beais no compaiison to what Baukim 
did for Bengal, nay for the whole of tho Indian 
Nation. He changed whole outlook and brought 
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revolution in ideas, not through a temporary 
uprising. 

Bankim, however, did not spread the lustre of his 
gemus alone, but brought also a galaxy of litterateurs 
along with him — Hem Chandra, Nabin Chandra, 
Sanjib Chandra, Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, Tara 
Prosad Chatterjee, Eamdas Sen, Jagadishnath Roy, 
Chandra Nath Basu, with himself as the Central 
Planet. Hem and Nabin were the poets of the age and 
while the latter depicted the character of a Bengali 
hero like Mohanlal, the former gave the clarion 
call to young Bengal to give up slumber and awake, 
anse, and his “Bharat Sangit’^ used to be recited by 
young and old alike. 

Indeed ‘Bharat Sangit’ of poet Hem Chandra 
Banerjee used to reverberate with thunderous voices.^t- 
The followmg used to be recited by majority of 
students, youths and teachers and even children : 

“Blow through bugle — blow with this note ^ 

Every one is independent in this umverse ; 

All are wide awake to maintain the glory of 

their prestige, 

Only India sleeps on. 

Arabia, Egypt, Persia and Turkey, 

Tatar, Tibbet, what to speak of others ? 

* ‘Bharat SangiP was published in the Education 
Q-azette of 22nd July, 1870 
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China, Burma, Barbarous Japan, 

Even they are free, they are mighty in their 

own domains, 

And feel it humiliating to serve others, 

While India only sleeps on. 

The land of two hundred millions. 

Tins India is slave to the foreign ei 
Is lying there fetteied with chains ; 

Are the piesent people descendants of these 
Who conqueied Aryabarta ' 

Some are only sentries and guards, 

Amd ill befit eyes to see. 

From 1867 to 1864, Bankim exercised a great 
influence m Nation-making and as we proceed we 
shall make further reference about him in detail 
But before I deal with that, a few other events need 
mention. 


Vll. WAHAVIS & REGULATION HI OF 1818. 

Although the Sepoy Mutmy was quelled through 
the eSorts of the generous Lord Canning, the first 
Viceroy of India, the country was not still settlmg 
down to peace. The Hindus paid attention to the 
spiead of education but some unrqst still remamed 
with some sects, an^ the Wahavis became a concern 
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to tliG Government of Loid Mayo. The Wahavis 
were a religions sect with membeis from the Moho- 
medan commiimty but Government suspected politics 
m it. One Annr Khan was the leader of the Waha- 
vis, with head quarters at Patna. Those were the 
days when Mohomedans were suspects in tlie eyes of 
oui Britisli masteis, and foi declaring icligious Jehad, 
Amir Khan the leader of the Wahavis was arrested 
at Calcutta under a w'rit and deported under Kegu- 
lation III of 1818 during the Government of Lord 
Mayo m 1870. An apphcfi-tion for a ^Yrit of Habeas 
Corpus was made before Mr Justice Nonnan, 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, but it was rejec- 
ted. The case was argued on behalf of Amir Khan 
by Mr. Annesty, Bai-at-law, Bombay High Court 
who made a foiccful argument about the personal 
lights of citizens of the empire. His speech about 
government’s tyranny over helpless subjects of Her 
Majesty, published later m tlie form of pamphlets 
created a great sensation over people which was 
further aggravated by the murder of Mr. Justice 
Norman in the precincts of the High Court itself by 
a Wahavi Mohomedan. Further the refusal of the 
Government to grant him a Moslem burial aggravated 
the situation all the more. The murder of the viceroy 
Lord Mayo also at the Andamans by a prisoner Sher 
All soon after, caused no le^s sensation amongst the 
people. This man was also- a Waha/vi prisoner. 
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THE NATIONAL STAGE. 

We next come to discuss the mhueuco of the 
Stage aiid we do that lu an elahoiate way. 

Loid Mayo was succeeded by Loid Northbiookc 
who was otheiwiBo a dutiful and independent Viccioy 
hut unfoitunately au unhappy event blackened his 
admmistiation. Mai bar Eao Oaekwai of Baioda 
was deposed on the allegation for having attempted 
to poison Col. E. Phayre, Biitish Political Agent of 
Baiada, m whose opmion the administration was 
left in the hands of an inefficient chief. Pievious to 
the deposition theie was a Commission of enquiry 
oonsistmg of three Emopeans and thiee Indians. 
The Indian membeis consideied the Gaekwar 
innocent and the others held him guilty. The lesult 
was that the deposition filled the whole Indian people 
with giief and a 'sense of unfair tieatment to an 
Indian feudutory chief Babu Amiitalal Basu’s 
“Harak Churna Natak” kept the treatment fiesh and 
full in the minds of young India 

Next, His Eoyal Highness the Piince of Wales 
(afterwards kmg Edwaid the VII) visited India 
m December, 1875. While he was in Calcutta, 
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be was given an ovation in the bouse of Babu 
Jagadananda Mnkberjee, of Bhowauipnr, Yakil, 
High Court, Calcutta, and a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Bengal. Wbat raised a storm of 
protest tbi’ougbout the length and breadth of the 
country m which press and poet also joined, was 
the fact that the prmce was entertained by ATrs. 
Mukherjee and other friends of her with Baian and 
Ulu peculiar to the Hin du females, an incident which 
the Hindu Society felt an outrage to it The “Hindu 
Patriot” voiced the popular expression in a pertinent 
way that the national feeling had been outraged at 
the price the Babu paid for Ins honom\ This sensa- 
tional feehng was further propagated by the Bengali 
Stage and the G-overnment came to the rescue of 
Jagadananda Babu. 

Lord Horthbrooke did not however pull on well 
With the new Conservative G-overnment under Prime 
Minister Disraeli, specially wuth respect to the Afgan 
question. He resigned m 1876 and was siicceecen by 
a reactionary Yiceroy in the person of Lord Lyt..on, 
who was the nommee and supporter of the imperialist 
Prime Minister. The above matters however formed 
topic of some dramatic pieces for the Stage and as 
hundreds used to come ro see performance, ^ our 
National Theatre of which the eminent Gmsli 
Chandra Ghose was the founder and Father, exercrsed 
a great influence orer national a^akemog and in 
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tracing the history of Nationalism the National Stage 
also comes to the fiont.j^ To give a little histoiy, 
the drama of Dinohandhu’s “Sadhaber Ehadashi” was 
staged hy people of the middle class evidently as a 
protest against theatre in anstociatic houses and this 
formed the germ of the public theatre in Bengal 
and “National Tkeatie*' was named with the next 
peiformance of “Lilahati” and smce then the theatie 
of Bengal had been guided and influenced by the 
gieat Giiish Ohandia Ohose alone. 

Now in this theatre which was opened with the 
epooh-makmg drama of Nildarpan, the greatest sensa- 
tion was produced thiough the small di'amatic piece 
“Mother India” or “Bharatmata” which contributed 
a gieat deal to the awakening of the people. 

The idea of ‘Bhaiatmata’ was that of Mr. Sisii 
Kumar Ghosh, the illustrious editor of the “Amrita- 
bazai Patnka and was staged on February 19, 1873 
at the Hindu Mela when Giiish Ch. Ghosh led 
the theatre again, and the songs weie bon owed 
fiom the writings of S] Satyendia Nath Tagore 
and lyotiimdia Nath Tagore. As to how the piece 
acted upon the audience, we have fiom the pen of 
Natyachaiya Amiita Lai Bose 

“Duiing this time some consideration was being 
given to patnotic sentiments and to Freedom etc. In 


"■"See Author’s Indian Stage, Vol 11, Chapter XT 
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the Hindu Congregation of National Navagopal 
those topics were discussed in the addresses by 
Navagopal and Manmohan Bose. Then Hem Babu’s 
Bhaiat Sangit had just made its appearance, then 
Satyendi’anath Tagore’s song “The dry face of yom’s 
my Mother India” was just composed At this 
time we staged a small drama named ‘Bharat 
Mata’ or Mother India. This play of ‘Bharat Mata’ 
began on a veiy auspicious Moment. The public 
appieciated the theme of the drama. Theie 
weie a few set songs in Bharatmata and appreciation 
for them lose to such a climax that even if Bharat- 
mata was not stated to be played for a particular 
day, we had to advertise m the end of the placard 
as Bbaiat Sangit at the end of the play. 

Mabendi'a Babu used to play in the role of Bhi’at- 
mata. He played the part so maiwellously that we 
used to call him “Mother”. 

A whole scene of Bharatmata is given below for 
information of the reader * 

“Bharatmata is lestmg her left cheek on her left 
palm — her appearance grave, beauty of the face is 
unparalleled but sad. The hair is dishevelled and 
lough lookmg, is on tattered rags. Two iron bangles 
aie m her two hands — as if he is merged deep in 
the ocean of thought. Some of her children are 
sleeping near-by. Them appeaiance is skinny and 
they bad tattered and duly clothes on their person. 
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“ The few cliildieu aie sleeping by her side on the 
ground wi^out proper bedding. All are shinny to 
the hone, their faces diy and bereft of lustre with 
tattered and slovenly clothes on. There is no bod}^ to 
rescue them.” 

“Just at this time the room was illumined with 
blood-red light, Hhaiat Lahshmi appeared and 
began to gaze at Bhaiatmata’s face. Bhaiatmata 
had no change of expression, Lahshmi sang a song . 

‘‘Bharat, 

Seemg your pale face 

Your eyes shedding tears alwaj'^s, 

The radiant face that used to emit lustie 

of peace 

Why I am seeing it thus ? 

Seeing you plunged m the ocean of gnef 

I cannot lestram myself.” 

On healing the song, Bhaiatmata cast her eyes 
upon Lahshmi. But her gaze was vacant and with- 
out any twinhle, as if she has no sense. Lahshmi 
sang another song . 

“Bharati, yom’ children remain sleepmg by 
Losmg all sense, strength and power, have 
Become weah for want of food , 

My heart breahs seeing this miseiable plight. 
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“I cannot see such state of afiairs any more. 
Quitting this place to-day I am going to the other 
side by crossing the vast ocean.” 

Bhaiatmata again raises her eyes. But this time 
too she IS senseless. Lakshmi then disappeared and 
immediately the light faded away. 

Withm a shoit time Bharatmata groaned. It 
seemed to her as if the thief had stolen all her posses- 
sions. She tried much to rouse her children but no 
body responded — even if they awoke, they again fell 
to sleepmg. Bhaiatmata began to weep * 

“Alas ! Lakshmi has disappeared, she is now 
reignmg as Queen Empress on the other side of the 
ocean — let us seek hei help.” All cried — “Victoiy 
to our Queen Empress.” But Providence seemed to 
be against them. 

“At this tune one white man with face blood-red 
with fury like J amadagm, began to kick her children 
by bianding and admonishing them as rebels. 

Seeing this, the hapless mother on her knees, said 
through sobs Wheie is God ? When Lakshmi 
abandoned me why she did not sink in the innermost 
earth ? 

Where is Harish, where is Girish ? 

Where have you gone by leaving youi mother ? 

Bharatmata began to say crying • ‘God, where 
are you ? Oh Providence ! such was m your mind I 
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Oil my darlings, are you the same ^ That was a day 
for me and now it is another. Where is Haiish, 
where is Girish, where is Rammohan, where is 
Bamgopal This portion used to be very touching. 

In the end ‘Unity’ appeared and said . 

“Brothers, disagreement, self -aggrandisement and 
jealousy amongst your own community are the root 
of all your misfortune. Until and unless such things 
die out, there is no possibility of any good coming 
to you. Now all of you take shelter under me and 
devote yom all exclusively for ending the misery of 
mother : 

“Why fear ; mustei com age, here there is truth 
there is victory. All those separated from each other 
and weak will find strength in umty. Why you feel 
difi&dent to brighten your Mother’s face ? 

At tunes about 1600 people used to assemble to 
witness this “Bharatmata” drama. And after the 
play was ovei, the audience were held over for nearly 
fifteen minutes “Bharatmata” was played by the 
National Theatre also on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Hmdu MeJa at Nainm*, in 1874 A.B. 

This 13 the first in spreadmg nationalism m the 
public stage and afterwards this idea expressed itself 
in many ways in different dramas. 

The influence of the Tagore family is greatly to 
be perceived m this ‘Bhaihtmata” Not only the 
songs were composed ; but Jyotirmdi’anath Tagoie’s 
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“Pura Bikram”, Satsyendranath’s “Miley-sab-Bharafc- 
Santan-ak-mana-pran”, and Jyotirindranath’s fam- 
ous poem on the occasion of second Hindu Congrega- 
tion — all these have expressed themselves as if by 
muting together in “Bharatmata”, Kiran Chandra 
Banerjee is said to be the published of this drama 
but many like Amiita Lai etc. have expressed that 
Sisir Kumar Chosh’s (editor, Amnta Bazar) ideas are 
more or less incorporated m it. 

After ‘Bharatmata’, several national dramas were 
played in the National Theatre, Amongst those 
^‘Pmu-Bikram” of Jyotirindranath and “Bangar 
Sukhabasan” of Haralal Roy m 1874 A.B, “Sarat 
Sara3im” and “Surendra-Binodim” dramas of 1876 
A.D (both the diamas written by Upendranath Das) 
and “Hirak Chmua Natak” too of Mr. Amntalal 
Basu deserve special mention. The last one re- 
piesented the faicical trial and deposition of two 
Gawakwar of which we spoke in page 46 

In ‘Puru Bikram’ drama, the fearlessness with 
which Pmu, the piide of India, fought against the 
Greek Emperor Seoundur Shah on the banks of 
Jhelum has been beautifully delmeated. Here too 
the song ( Mill Sab Bharata Santan ) has been 
quoted. Befoie this we have given some description 
of the song. The followtng ditties also form its part. 
The iilay stirred up deep emotions — 
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“Sing the glory of India 
Where is the equal to the chaste, beautiful, 
devoted women of India. 

Saimistra, virtuous Sita, Damayantee the devoted, 
Incompaiable Indian women, 

Gloiy to India etc. 

Gieat sages, Basistha, Goutama, Atri, 

Biswamitia, Bhngu 
Poets, Valmila, Vedavyas, 

Bhabahhuti, Kalidas, ornaments of India 

Glory to India etc. 

This land is progemtor and mothei of heroes, 
Night brought in dependence. 

Will that palpabale daikness lemain foi evei ^ 
Will not the sun glisten again ? 

Gloiy to India etc. 

Don’t you lemembei heroes like 
Bhishma, Diona, Bhim, Aiqun, Pnthwira], 

The meteoi of the foreigner served to bridge 
differences m India and punished the wiong-doer 
while lelieving the oppressed. 

Glory to India etc. 

Why then fear ? 

Mustei courage, 

Victory lies wherein lies the truth, 

Separated and of weak strength you will find 
Strength m umty only, 
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Why feel diffident to glorify Mother ? 

Glory to India etc. 

In the battle-field king Pum was exhorting his 
army against the Greek soldiers in the following 
encouraging speech 

“Else up, awake my heroes, the temble foreigners 
are intrading into youi b6use. Be of one mind, 
libeiate your mother-land, annihilate the enemy 
altogether. Delays can no longer be tolerated, unshea- 
thing the sabre let us rush into the battle like kmdling 
fire. Behold, the banner of victory is flying m the 
sky Let the earth be -flooded with the blood of 
foieignei*s. Let a nver flow with their blood. 

“Let the sky shower blood-rams of foreigners. 

Let the fields of India be more fertile with this 
manure. 

Such is the audacity of the foreigner, he wants 
to steal India’s freedom easily ^ 

Have they thought that there is not a smgle man 
in this wide India ? 

This land is the progemtor of heroes and is mother 
of so many heroes. 

Those foolish foreigners do not know this. 

Teach them a proper lesson, let them feel yonr 

might. 

Let the earth shake with thepiowessof Kshatrijas. 

Let Kshatriyas sabre flash hke hghtning. 

Let whole universe convulse with that sound. 
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POETRY 

1 

“Those foolish foreigners do not know our strength, 
Teach them a proper lesson. 

Let them feel your might, 

Let the eaith shake with the prowess of Kshatiiyas, 
Let Kshtiiyas sabie dash like lighting. 

Let whole universe convulse with that sound 

Our forefathers who leavmg this unhappy world. 
Have gone to heaven are casting their eyes to you, 
Lest the reputation of Kshatnyas is not tarmshed 
Fie on him hundred times who fears to die for the 
sake of liberatmg his own country. 
Let him not eternally in slavery, 

What IS the use of having life m lieu of freedom ^ 
Fie on him who holds such life. 

Let life go if it has got to go, hut let freedom live 
Let glory of this country live for ever. 

There is no more delay, 

IJnsheath your sabre 

Hark the voice of the foreigners, 

How my warriors, make firm determmation. 

Either death or annihilation of the enemy. 

Either destruction of the enemy or taking shelter 

in death 

Achieve victory or embrace death”. 
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In the “Saiojmi” diama, too, of Jyofciniidranath’s, 
he heioines while eot-ering into the file for 
;aenficing themselves for the sake of their conntiy 
veie singing thus : — 

Let the funeral pyie be twice aflame, 

Widows will sacrifice their lives, 

Let the fiie of the funeral pyre flare up, 

Oui heart>’s miseries will end at once. 

Look you foreigneis, look the toituons 
Sensation that you have laised in our heail'S. 

God will hear witness. 

You will have to feel the consequences. 

Yijoy Singha. the hero in the drama of Sarojini . 
(Ml Aninta Basu used to appear in this role) also 
expressed “When our motherland is asking ns^ tO 
woik, that is sufiicient. We are not to see to an_v 
else The voice of our motherland is onr onL orac-— 
The gods are no doubt our supreme Lord^r 
1 it depends upon our own efiors 
feme Therefore without looking 
^ go where our endeavours lead u= 
tipsndranath Das was the 
ual Theatre and in both his ~ g- --=— 

and ‘Snrendra Binodini*. he in^a" ^ g — = 
^ith speeches cavonring of ^ 

g7 
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places, there were aspersions against ‘Port William’ 
too. Sentiments in both the diamas and staging of 
those were not at all to the liking of Sii Eichard 
Temple, the then Lt Governor. On one occasion the 
htterateurs of the Province weie invited in Belvedeie 
palace. Babu Hara Lall Boy, teachei of Haie School 
had wiitten the di-ama “Banger Sukhabasan ” But the 
Lt. Governor, as Bajnaraian Babu said in his autobio- 
graphy, cut a mce joke with Haialal Babu for the 
expressions as “Peedom” and the like. 

Besides the enthusiasm produced by these dramas, 
the incidents, at Jagadananda Babu’s house formed 
the subject matter of a farce ‘Gajadananda’ which 
caricatured the prince and the host. Government 
issued an Ordinance suppiessmg the farce A second 
farce of the name ‘Hanuman Chariti’a’ deahng with 
the same matter met also the same fate, and the thud 
too ‘Police of Pig and Sheep’ caricaturing Sii Stuart 
Hogg and Mr. Lamb (Commissioner of Police and 
Deputy respectively), was similarly dealt with. Then 
followed arrests and prosecution of the leading men of 
the Stage for the performance of “SurendraBinodim”. 
Although Messers Upendra Das and Amiita Basu, 
Director and Manager respectively of the National 
Theatre, convicted by the Presidency Magistrate got 
themselves acquitted in the High Court on appeal, 
the Dramatic Performance Act curtailing the 
liberty of performances was none the less passed 
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shortly after in 1876 and the Stage was threatening 
suppression in effect 

On the other hand the Prince’s -visit no doubt 
enkindled our loyal feelings but the people could not 
forget their own helpless condition. 

Thus our poet sang — 

“How long aftei, will India swim across — the 

sea of misery, 

“Eternally plungmg in cold inertia 

Has she now gone to hell ? 

Ah, you helots in your own house. 

How gave your all to others — 

Your nches, your jewels, your honour. 

But adorn your breast only the iron shackles of 

slavery. 

There the lights of others kmdle your cities and 

towns. 

But you aie in same pristine gloom as you were, i- 


* G-ovindalal Roy’s (author of Jamuna Lahari) song — 
‘Katakala pare balo Bharatare Dukhasagara Satare parohabe-’ 
— published in Aryadarshan 1283 B S 
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All fclie above incidents happened during the adminis- 
tration of Lord Northbrooke who was doubly unhappy. 
On the one hand he was not pulling on well with 
the DISRAELI Mimstry of which the Secretary of 
State foi India was Earl Sahsbury, and on the 
other, the treatment accorded to a Oaikwar of 
Baioda, the Dramatic Performances Bill and the 
suppression of the Stage made a section of the people 
so irritated that it looked very surprising when in 
a Town Hall Meeting held in 1876 under the presi- 
dency of Sii Richard Temple, Lientenant Grovernor 
of Bengal, to consider the cieation of a Memorial for 
the Viceroy, Dr Sambhu Nath Mukherjee along 
with nine other persons had the com’age to move 
an amendment to it, which if passed would have 
amounted to a vote of no-confidence on the Viceioy 
himself. Of couise the amendment was not allowed 
by the Ohaiiman but it shows the spirit that was 
just peeping. The Aiistocratic papers — Hindu 
Patriot, the Bengalee and even the Indian MuTor 
no doubt spoke against the steps, but the ‘Amritabazar 
Patiika’ rightly voiced the feelings of the middle class 
Intelligentsia in the following words — 

“There was the suie piospect of defeat and no 
prospect of lewaid, but yet inspite of all, amid-^t 
hisses of the many, they boldly fiontedthe Lieutenant 
Governor himself to piess their views upon the 
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public. We wish there were many such tens in our 
country The political significance or the action of the 
ten can scaiceJy he over-rated.” 

Such spirit was then growing and the Bengali 
journals — Somprakas, Amritahazar Patrika and 
Sadharani helped its growth. Indeed the Vernacular 
Press was then acquiiing a strength in the country 
and as to how it made the next Viceroy restless we 
shall t-peak later 

Now the British Indian Association which had 
done good and useful work was growing to be repre- 
senting the landholding class and the aristocracy only 
and the need of an association for the growing middle- 
class intelligentsia was keenly felt. The first associa- 
tion was started != as the Indian League with Dr 
Shambhoo Mukherjee as President, Babu Kali Mohan 
Das ( uncle of Late Deshbandhu Das and Vakil, 
High Court ) as Secietaiy and Babu Sisir Kumar 
Ghose, the reputed editor of Amiitabazar Patrika as 
Asst. Secretary It was very short-lived and although 
it did some work which may be called useful, it could 
not however satisfy the growing need of a powerful 
orgamsation for the middle classes Besides, Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjee was then the man of 
the moment who could voice the sentiments of the 


The inaugeral meeting was held at the Bengal Theatre 
in October, 1876. 
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new ago. No doubt he had been dismissed from the 
heaven-born Civil Service foi a lapse on his xjarfc which 
people rightly attributed to racial inequality, but as 
soon as he came to the field of politics, people flocked 
to his standard. He left service and was not even 
allowed to be eni oiled as a member of the Bar but 
he took now the service of the country as his voca- 
tion and became its recognised leadei With the help 
of Babu Anandamohon Bose, another patiiot and 
scholar, ho now started the Indian Association-.- on 
July, 26, 1876, with the following objects — 

(1) A creation of a strong body of public opimon 
in the country 

(2) Unification of Indian races and peoples upon 
the basis of common pohtical interests and aspirations. 

(3) The promotion of fnendly feelmg between 
Hindus and Mohomedans. 

(4) Inclusion of the masses in the great public 
movement of the day. 

It must, notwithstauding, be admitted that Lord 
Northbrooke was after all not a perverse minded Yice- 
roy but the admimstration of his successor marked 

* Rev Kali Charari Baerjee did not fiud any 
necessity o£ the Association when the Indian League 
was there Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidysagar and 
Mr Dwarakanath hlitra were for a Bengali Association 
The groat Bankim Chandra Chatterjoe had sympathy with 
such an association as the Indian^ 
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a reactionary policy •wliicli hastened the growth of 
Indian Nationalism all tho more. Loid Lytton was 
a staunch follower of Disiaoli and Salisbury and Gain- 
ed party-politics with a vengence. Delhi Durbai on 
Januaiy, 1, 1877, intioduction of free tiade for im- 
ported goods to India, the Afgan VTar and matters of 
the like weie all maiked by the roactionaiy and 
imperialistic policy of the Disiaeli ruim‘^ti3\ 

The coimtiy was then visited hy a de\astati]ig 
famine which spiead from lladras to Behar, U. 
and the Pimjab Behar was then a pail of Bengal 
and the famine theie and measures nken to (<.po 
with ft formed the subject of bittor in papers 

specially Sadhaiani of Chmsiirah c: w.’ju'h the cditoi 
was Baku Akshoy Chaudia Sarkar cud guiding 
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Queen’s proclamation was bemg distorted by Loid 
Lytton, how there had been no connection between 
politics and the perfiomance of pledges and how while 
the Queen declared that all subjects were equally en- 
titled to all of6.ces of Government, Lord Lytton 
announced that all high executive duties were to be 
entrusted to Europeans only The same paper Sadha- 
lani also dealmg with the Fenna cases showed how 
the treatment to Europeans and “natives’^ was so very 
differential. 

Besides, ‘Someprakas’ of Ghangripota which was 
absolutely outspoken in criticism of matters of public 
interest, Hindu Hitaishim of Dacca and Bharat Mihii 
of Mymensmgh also spoke agamst similar abuses. 
Euithei, Lord Lytton was afraid of the growing 
effects of lugh education and called the universities 
“Educational hot-beds and forcing houses” and tried 
to deal a severe blow to the cause of higher education 
The age-hmit foi the Indian Civil Service candidates 
was reduced to such a degree as 19, as became practi- 
cally impossible even for a biilhant student of India 
to compete in the examination Lord L3^tton had at 
fiist even recommended total suspension This was a 
breach of pledge of the Queen’s Pioclamation of 
1858’ as also of the Chaitei of 1833 Besides the 
illibeial Afgan policy as pursued bj^ the Viceroy 
womided also the feelings of Young India. There 
was at that time a iivaliy for leadership between 
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England and Russia for the supremacy of power 
and England feared the extension of Russian 
power to the East. It is for this Britain helped the 
Ottoman in the Crimean War and its represent! ve in 
India now tried to break the alliance with Amir 
Sherali and provoked the Second Afgan War. 
Indian mtelligentsia viewed this aggression as an 
unjust interference with the freedom of a neighbou- 
ring country and what was more pitiable was that 
the famine fund was drained to meet the expenses of 
the war. 

All the above incidents durmg Lord Lytton’s 
admimstration raised vigorous protests both from the 
press and platfrom. The Vernacular Press specially 
of Bengal so much exasperated the Viceroy, frighten- 
ed officials and caused nervousness in Parliament 
that the machineiy of law to suppress it was set in 
motion m 1877-78 and the Vernacular Press Act was 
soon passed like Dramatic Performances Act. It 
was no doubt a preventive measure hut the leading 
Bengalee jornmals took this so much as an encroach- 
ment on their liberty that they stopped publication 
the very day the obnoxious Act was passed. Som/pro- 
las, Nava Bvhhahar, 8adliarani and other papers 
refused to be gagged and stopped continuance, but 
the Ami ztahazai Pati tka evaded the clutches of the 
Act by converting it to an English weekly over-nigki 
and making appearance from hlarch, 21, 1878. 
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The Indian Association called a public meeting m 
which all its branches and the whole intelligentsia 
co-operated, bailing the British Indian Association 
aristociatic membeis of which were being demoralised 
by the glare of the administiation. New consciousness 
was all the same awakeniog and Dr K.M Banerjee 
the President of the mdian Association regretted veiy 
much the refusal of the Sheriff to convene the 
meeting at the Town Hall. 

The Press Act was followed by the Arms Act 
which tended to disarm the whole of the Indian sub- 
jects of Her Majesty the Queen Empress. It was under- 
stood by those loyal citizens of the Queen that her 
new title of the Queen would confer by degrees equal 
lights with other subjects of the empire, but it made 
further an mvidious distmction between Indians and 
other people livmg m India. Both the Acts — the Arms 
Act the more, wounded the self-respect of the Indians 
and we agree with gieat orator Mr Bepin Pal that 
“by these measuins LordLytton instead of leconciling 
the new pohtical conscusness in the countiy to British 
rule, helped to create and strengthen a new anti- 
Bntish feeling among our people.” 

In discussmg the history of the origm of the Indian 
National Congress, it is necessary to give here some 
idea of the birth of a Pan Islamic movement which 
had been founded by Djemal ed Dm who came from 
Afgamstan to India m 1881 and had confidential 
talks with leaders of the Mohomodan commumty m 
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this country. He met Late Nawab Abdul Latif Kban 
and Ml. Justice Ameer All and got tbeir support. 
The visit of Mr. Djemal ed Dm in India tended to 
create a feud between Hmdus and Mobomodans 
which IS still existmg and without passing any opimon 
I would only quote beie a remaik of Desbbandbu 
Cbittaranjan Das, than whom no tmer fnend of 
Islam bad been lound witbm my living experience. 
Thus be observed — •< 

“Highly impoitant is the participation of India 
in the gieat Asiatic Federation which is in the course 
of formation. I have hardly any doubt that the Pan- 
Islamic movement which was started on a somewhat 
narrow basis, has given way or is about to give way 
to the great Federation of all Asiatic people. It is the 
union of the oppessed Nationalities of Asia.” 


Dcsbbandliu’s presidential speech of the Indian 
National Congress at Gaya? 19^22 
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LORD RIPON & ILBERT BILL 

Eor all the above measures, Lord Lytton’s 
administration, the most reactionary Governor 
General smoe the days of Lord Dalhousie, created 
great imrest everywheie and if there was no sign of 
the violent scenes of Delhi or elsewheie of the 
mutmious days of 1857, the mtelligentsia was gieatly 
perturbed, and to the immense relief of the people, 
* the Conservative Disiaeli Paity of England got a 
defeat at the general election of 1880 at the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone and his party who had bitterly critici- 
sed Ljiiton’s Indian policy and made for the fiist time 
the Indian question as an issue for the electionermg 
campangn. The fight was being keenly watched by 
the people of India and the success of the liberal paity 
with Mr. Gladstone as the chief, m April 1880 aroused 
much hope and enthusiasm and for the next half a 
century at least, the Liberal paity had India for its 
moial support till the days of the Bengal Partition 
With the change of ministiy Lord Lytton left the 
shores of India. 

Mr, Gladstone sent then Lord Ripon as the Vice- 
roy of India who was known moie as a rehgious man 
Ripon loved India and began to give piactical proof 
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of the change of policy he came really to initiate. 
Loid Hiipon repealed immediately the Yernacular 
Press Act, "which evoked consideiable feelmg of enthu- 
siasm amongst the people, especially the middle 
class including students He put an end to the devas- 
tating war ar the front and gave the people the first 
instalment of Self-G-oveinment in the municipalities 
and District Boards and with that object inaugeiated 
the Local self-Gloveinment Act. He was the fiist 
Viceio}'" who strictly adheiing to the pledges of Her 
Majesty the Queen began to demonstrate an equality 
in all classes of subjects and had to that end the 
coinage to ask the Law member to put the Ilbeit Bill 
to the Legislative Council to give piactical evidence of 
the Queen’s pledges. This raised an agitation amongst 
the Emropeans, the like of which had never been 
witnessed on the soil of India, and we should not deny 
our readers the whole development and its lepimcu- 
ssion on the Nationalism of India. Indeed the 
movement found great expression amongst the 
mtelhgentsia. The ongm of it was m the invidious 
distmction between the Whites and the so-called 
‘black’ people which culminated in that most sensa- 
tional Ilbert Bill 

We should take our readers to the facts that 
formed the back ground. The late Smendra Nath 
Banerjee, Eames Chandra Dutta and Beharilal Gupta 
passed the Civil Service Exammnation m the same 
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year from England and were appointed to the posts 
as Assistant Magistrates in diEeient districts. As I 
said befoie, Surendra Nath’s services were dispensed 
with due to tiiding latches. At one time he was 
moie Buiopean than even a European. He did not 
even allow aiguments inBengali m his comt, m 
the criminal cases, but he was disullsioned before 
long Hi s dismissal was attiibnted more to that dis- 
tinction. He wanted to be treated as other European 
civilians weie and that cieated the trouble. What- 
ever that was, people took his dismissal as a national 
insult. But he^was not the man to take things lying 
down and became the people’s leadei m no time. 

I. THE ILBERT BILL 

The Ilbeit Bill agitation began in the begmmng 
of the year 1882, the same yeai the Oiiminal Procedure 
Code appeared in an ameneded form and powei s of 
Presidency Magistiates were enlarged. The Bill 
oiiginated in the following way 

Mr Behan Lai Gupta was a Presidency Magis- 
trate of Calcutta and as such, a Justice of the Peace. 
He had thus ]unsdiction over and could try European 
British subjects, while Mr. Rames Dutta although a 
District Magistrate ( then posted at Bankura ) had 
not, but a subordinate Magistrate, a jomt or an 
Assistant Magistrate, against whose oiders appeal 
lay before Mi. Dutta, codlii have that juiisdiction if 
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be 'was a Emopcan. The distinction "was inYidious 
andintecmly and Eames CLandia diew the atten- 
tion of Ml. Gupta to this ananioly. Mr. Gupta saw 
Sir Ashley Eden, the then Lieutenant Governoi, and 
lepiesented eyeiy thing to him. Sn Ashley conYinced 
of the justness of the cause asked Mr. Gupta to wiite 
a Minute and submit that to him. After a well-ieason- 
ed note was given by Mr. Gupta, Sii Ashley foiward- 
ed it to the Viceroy Lord Ripon vuth his own obsei- 
vations. The Viceroy too was convinced and asked 
the Law Member Sir Courtney Ilbert to prepare a 
Bill which he piesented to him. This was the famous 
Ilbeit Bill. 

The Bill cieated a great sensation and the Europe- 
an Commumty lesolved to protest it with all might 
and lesouices at their command. ‘What to be tried 
by the nasty natives, the niggais of the soil’ ! was the 
cry laised m all quaiters in which Eurasians, 
Aimemans, Jews and even native Chiistians with a 
smt or pant and with an English name, too, jomed 
Glim determination was noticed to cany out the 
agitation and for this jiuipose, funds were raised. 
A defence association was set up before long with 
representatives. 

The Bill was put on the legislative anvil on 
Eebruaiy, 9th, 1883. Time was gianted for dis- 
cussion amongst the commumties concerned Meetmgs 
were held m all places and the above people m 
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combination began to agitate by writing pamphlets and 
disseminating excitmg speeches On the 28th February 
1883, the opponents of the Bill called a stormy meeting 
at the Town Hall in which much communal venom 
was emitted m reference to the natives Those 
amongst others who waxed eloquence were Messeis 
J J Keswick, G-. H A Branson and A. B. Miller. 
Not only, ‘the natives’ — ^but their judges and magistrates 
too weie the taiget of attack and what is more, even 
the Viceroy Lord Eipon was not spared and became 
the butt end of many ledieules, jeenngs and scoin. 
Those who weie present at the meeting could never 
foiget the teaiing and raging scenes when the 
venomous invectives were showered on the natives 
and “The Englishman” and “Hurkara” began to add 
fuels to the communal fiie The Pioneer no dobut 
piaised on a later occasion these sentiments as the 
outcome of the tigei'-qualities of the Biitish Lion, but 
to an impartial mmd any kind of sedition which has 
been responsible for sending hundi’eds of oui country- 
men to Jail would have been utterly insignificant in 
comparison with the vilification hurled by their 
Biitish fellow subjects in India against the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ripon and particularly against the 
pel sen of Loid Ripon himself It was Banister Bran- 
son who surpassed every body in hurling malicious 
immuations and ndicule in this meeting and earned 
such notonety foi his mischievous propaganda that 
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his opposition to this Bill was termed as Bi amonism. 
Banlom Chandia has in a masterly way described 
this subject in the story of a native Christian (a 
Band-master) and a fiaberwoman and we diaw the 
attention of the readers to this picture. Bankim 
Chandra has pamted the characters and with a nch 
humour livmg gusto in which the paper “Englishman” 
would discover relationship between Jaladhar Deputy 
and the fisherwoman Jalaini and how it had described 
the native Chnstian, Dickson by name, as an 
European Bntsh subject whose only word to the 
Magistrate was “Tomar justication nehin.” 

Be that as it may, a number of resolutions was 
passed in that Town Hall meeting. The fii’st 
resolution ran as — “The Bill is unnecessaiy, uncalled 
for and founded on no experience and whilst forfeiting 
a much valued and pnzed and time-honoured privi- 
lege of European British Subjects it confers no benefit 
upon natives, while imperilling the liberties of 
Euiopean British subjects, it in no way affords any 
additional protection to natives , it will deter invest- 
ment of British capital in the country by giving rise 
to a feelmg of insecunty as to hberaties and safety 
of European British subjects employed in the muffusil 
and also of their wives and daughters and it has 
already stirred on both sides a feeling of race- 
antagonism and jealousy such as never has been 
aroused since the Mutiny of 1867.” 
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This proposal was moYod by Mr. J, J.' Keswick 
seconded by Mr. J.H. Branson and was supported by 
Mr. W. Blick. 

The protest of the Armenians and the Anglo 
Indians and the consequential burling of invectives 
at the natives coupled with the support of papers bke 
EngUshmai^ Q]iQ,\te>dLmvich vociferation from the poets* 
of the day. Many poems and ballads were composed 
with the movement as the back ground. The National 
poet, Hemobabdia, wrote . 

“Kingdom gone, prestige gone, 

Ones the ‘Englishman’, 

Ones Branson, Kesayak, Miller, 

Wbat to appear before a native ! never, never, 

That’s humiliation, loss of prestige, my darling. 

Never tiball that happen, 

Natives to pry into secrecy of om’ women folk ? 

Never my darling shall that be, 

It can never be so long we live.” 

As protest to the white Banisters the famous 
orator Lalmohon Ghosh addressed a meeting in the 
Northbrooke Hall at Dacca with such impressive 
oiation that the whole of Bengal began to quake from 
one end to the otbei and condemned Branson and 

Our poets sball sing of Ms in&my until Ha name 
slmll become a byc-word and a lussing reproach to after-ages 
and to generation yet born — Lalmohohs spoech in England. 
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ofehers for the unholy movement launched by them. 
The Yakils of the High Court too convening a 
meeting protested strongly and stopped giving briefs 
to Branson and 1 others of bis class. The ‘native’ 
Attonerys also called a meeting and approved of and 
co-operated in the resolution of the Yakils and also 
promised not to engage Mr. Branson m any case. 
As a result, the famous Bairister Branson whose 
bnefs had no number, turned out to be a briefless one. 
Bianson of coiu’se apologised for his strong invectives 
but the ‘natives’ did not forgive him, as Branson did 
not admit in the least that his opinion was wrong. 
The last condition of Branson is described in ‘Som- 
prol(ash' (The 7th May, 1883) in the following words : 

“Not only to readers of Somprokash but it needs 
no mtroduction to the readers of other papers too 
to tell them who is tins Branson. He is devoid of 
conscience and the idea of right and wrong, and is a 
sturdy opponent of the Ilbert Bill. It is he who 
espoused the unholy cause of those Englishmen who 
were maliciously opposed to the Hbert Bill. Eor 
that oflence of his, he is bemg denounced by the 
Indians and the poor fellow crymg for bread is now 
saihng in ships bound for the other side. 

“Alas, it grieves our hearts when we think of the 
last days of Branson. One who manifested extra- 
ordmary forensic lore in his arguments in before the 
Hi^ Court for .so long, had such fate in the end I 
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That Branson whom money used to pursue like 
anything, whom men used to piopitiate by givmg him 
innumerable biiefs, did not get a single one now ! 
Of course he apologised with folded palms, but the 
wheel of his destiny did not turn, Findmg no other 
alternative he had to set sail for England”. 

(Somproksh 26th Baisakh 1290 B. S.) 

Although Branson met with such a fate due to 
the organised and umted determination of the Indians, 
but the movement by the whites did not end or stop 
The following observatives were made by Sir Riveis 
Thompson, the next Lt. Q-overnor . 

“If it be the opimon of the Goverment of India 
that this 18 a case of temporary excitement which will 
soon die out, I am sure they are mistaken, for I feel, 
in the whole of my experience in India, this is 
unmistakably the strongest and the most united.” 

Actually some of the whites did not shudder even 
to use force upon Lord Ripon. As soon as he returned 
to Calcutta in the wintei of 1883-84, in the gates of 
-the Government House, a set of men behaved with 
Lord Ripon most insultingly. Mr. Buckland says as 
follows, in his “Bengal under Lieutenant Governors”. 

“A conspiracy had been formed by a number of 
men in Calcutta who had bound themselves in the 
event of Government adhering to their projected 
legislation to over-power the sentries at Government 
Holise, put the Viceroy on boai'd a steamer „ at 
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Ghandpal Ghat and ‘^ond him to England via Capo 
Comorin. The exislcnco of the conspiiacy was Imown 
to the Lt. Governor and the icsponsible olTicers 
who subsequently gave the infoimation.” 

Ultimately Lord Eipon had to give in and the 
Bill was diopped. 

Some Beadcis may cnquiio as to necessity of 
these details in the naiaation of the histoiy of the 
Congress. This question would bo very icasonable 
and I have to give them the reasons. 

The history of the Congiess becomes incomplete 
if no mention is made m it of the contributions of 
the early friends of Indian Nationalism and in truth 
the people of Bengal were the most piminont at the 
time and their ideas have been followed by other 
Nationalists of India too. The far sighted Mi. Gokbalo 
truely harped, “what Bengal thinks today, India 
thinks tomorrow”. Indeed it is the Bengalee who 
was the fiist m the field to pioceed to ostabhtsli him- 
self by dint of his own suSering and duiing the reign 
of Lord Bipon there were ample data upon which to 
establish oneself. If the Bengali literature did not 
keep the ground fertile, the mass stiength could nevei 
become so powerful. If the mass strength was not 
powerful the Congress could not out turn into a such 
mighty national organisation within half a century 
from an annual conference of a few high inteiiirc-i- 
sia. So if no mention is made c: eontributreu? '-u 
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literature at that time and the whole range of events 
IS not described delineating the growth and develop- 
ment of the mass stiength — the Histoiy of the 
Congress will remain incomplete. That is why it is 
absolutely necessary to depict those events as are 
clearly manifest in the national literature of the day. 
It 18 for this that I am obhged to describe all essen- 
tial events and the position of the National Literature 
before December, 1885 when the Indian National 
Oongiess first assembled at Bombay. 

But why was somuchfeelmg of lesentment stemm- 
ed up all on a sudden against the Illbert Bill ? Why 
so much mvective was poured against the natives ? 
Eden, Ripon and Ilbert churned the sea with the 
object of gettmg gems no doubt but why did gall 
come up. The answei is easy and simple. It was 
Loid Ripon who demonstrated his liberal policy by 
appomtmg Su Ramesh Ghsndra Mitter as the act- 
ing Chief Justice of the High Court ( in a temporary 
capacity in the absence of Sir Richard Garth) and 
Mr Woomesh Chandi’a Banerjee as Standing 
Counsel that set the ball rolling. That the agitation 
was due to this will be clear fiom the following 
lemarks of the famous John Bright who said 

These two appointment and the suspicion that 
jnore may follow, have distuibed the mmds of the 
members of the Calcutta Bar, -and bmlt up all this 
.jealousy” — Speech at Wills’ Rooms on Aug. 1, 1883). 
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In fact the Eniopeans used to think that “India 
is won by us, we have acquired it by sword and we 
shall keep it by swoids ; what light ha-ve the natives 
got for India ? They are nothing else but helots 
m the soil ?” During the Ilbert Bill agitation the Lt. 
Governor Sir Eivei's Thompson, Mr. Justic Stephen 
and other civilians instead discouraging the race 
disability and inequality rather fomented it. EoUowmg 
their example other Asians too with white skin, 
including the Armanians and the Jews became gieatly 
opposed to the Ilbert Bill. The object of removmg 
the race disability imposed upon native Magistrates 
and Judges by Chapter 33 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, was thus nipped in the bud. The famous 
orator Lalmohan Ghose stood as the arch enemy of 
Branson not only m Bengal but he even went to Eng- 
land and continued agitation addressing meetings m 
many places and was thus able to bring many bioad- 
minded Englishmen to his side. Many enhgtened 
and impartial Liberals like John Bnght, Charles 
Bradlaw etc., advised the Englishmen of this country 
to establish fnendly relationship- mth the Indian 
people by specially warning them agianst such wiong 
step. A poiiiion of Mr. Bradlaw’s speeeh at the 
Parliament on 31st December, 1883, when he 
strongly advocated conferment of equal lights sre 
privileges on the Indians is given below . 

I am of opiiiicn ihat we have obtained 
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authority in India in a ginat part by means of which 
we ought to be heartily ashamed. And I thmk if we 
eontmue to govern India, there is the weightiest duty 
upon every Englishman and English woman to take 
care that the despotic authority of England should be 
used, so much as it can be, to redeem our past and 
to make our Indian fellow-citizens desirous of bemg 
governed by us ( Hear, hear ). Oonseivative speakers 
seem to hold a dihereut view. They hold the view 
that was put forward by Lord Ellenborough in the 
House of Lords many years ago. He said “Our very 
existence depended upon the exclusion of the native 
fiom the mihtaiy and political power. We have won 
the empu’e by the sword and we preserve it by the 
same means” ( Shame ). I say that is a shame- 
ful doctiine ( Heai, hear ) I say that is a doctrme 
which no Englishman, to whatever paity he may 
belong, ought to propose 

The famous old John Bright who had stood 
against the infamous Corn Law showed equally 
characteristic toleration and generosity in the follow- 
ing remarks of his, about India. Thus he said . — 

“But I should say that one thmg is perfectly 
certain that India was not committed to our control 
to be held as a field for English greed. Om* fathers 
may have eired — in my opimon they did gieatlyerr — 
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but their children will make some compensation to 
the countless millions now subject to their rale by a 
policy of generosity and justice — a policy, which in 
my opinion, India and the world have a light to 
expect and to demand from the Christian people as 
we profess to be.” 

“India was not” he again repeated, “committed to 
our control to be held as a field for English ambition 
and English greed”. 

Bradlaw was a liberal mmded member of the 
Parliament who had the welfare of India to his 
heart. He opined that if the narrow-minded whites 
can not make Indians as men like their own, it was 
better they should not go there at all. His opinion 
on the Ilbert Bill also deseiwes special mention. 
Thus he said — 

“I hold here a G-overnment report — ^not a report 
of a party character but a report made under the 
authority of Government, both Conseiwative and 
Liberal, and I find that since the railways have 
commenced, mean whites or European vagrants 
have begun to spread over the country and sre 
increasmg m numbers so that efiorts have been msdr 
to grapple with this evil. This report has not 
made for the Ilbert Bill far it was printed 
years before the Bbezt BIZI was proposed, 
gaols and work-houses hare fwmd in them tec 
of these European But- none ^ 
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have been subject to criminal law, because there 
was no European Judge and in oder to get them 
tried, you had to send them to Madi’as, Calcutta or 
Bombay. Often you could not transpori the witnesses 
sd far; therefore, there was a failure and a miscaniage 
of justice. The Ilbeit Bill *is to remedy this, to 
give the same jurisdiction outside the Presidency 

cities as exists Now Mr. Justic Stephen 

claims that the Ilbert Bill ought not to be accepted 
because it is the privilege of the European not to be 
tried by a Hindu. I deny the privilege. If an English- 
man puts himself m contact with the Hindu, know- 
ingly beforehand, he is bound to submit himself to 
the law and he has no right to privilege which per- 
vents his crime from punishment (cheers). 

“The people who have no sympathy with the 
natives amongst whom they go, should not go there 
(Heal, hear). They should not go amongst them 
if they intend to regaid them as an alien race. And 
if they go, they have no light to ask us to protect 
them vith the swoid, because they do not choose to 
be sympathetic with the natives to whom it is then 
piofit to go ” 

But although tlie mass strength grew immense m 
India, due to agitation laised by noble minded persons 
like Lai Mohan, Blight, Bmdlaw, Biyce in England, 
effoits turned into smoke in effect. The matter was 
debated on the 4th and 7th Januaiy, 1884, in the Indian 
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Legislative Assembly and it was duty cuacted as Act 
III of 1884. It was settled ; 

(1) There should be no diSerence between the 
European and native District Magistrates and Sess- 
ions Judges and they should be designated as Justice 
of the Peace. ( J. P. ). 

(2) But the European British subject would got 
the benefit of a trial by jui y on his mere asking for 
it against any complaint. The majority of the jury 
should compnsc men of his own class. 

In fact nothing came out of it. The privileges 
of Em'opean British subjects remained the same as 
before. 

The natives had no privilege to a trial by jmy but 
it was different with the English. Moreover, the 
European juiois of the District retmning a verdict 
of not giulty m most cases, the accused were set at 
liberty. On many an occasion the leqmsite number of 
]uiors weie lare to be found in mufhisil. As a result, 
trial took place in another district or in Calcutta at 
which the party seeking for justice was put to 
unnecessary expenditure and hardships and owing to 
his inability to produce witnesses in trial the accused 
weie set at liberty very often. Thsrsfcrc, the resu’*- 
of the Ilbert Bill did not brira anv good to los 
Indians Of course the nc~er 3 of Difcr-' 
Magistrates were enhanced in s: far as awarfi^f - 
punishment was concerned. Tndhr Sec tic a ' 
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the Or. P. G. the District Magistrate could award a 
British accused three mouths’ imprisoument and a 
fine of Es. 1000/- or 6 months’ imprisonment in lieu, 
or a fine of Es. 2000/. This is nothing because the 
trial was seldom done by any native magistrate 
because in districts where the posts of District 
Magistrates were offered to natives, invariably 
European Assistant Magistrates were also posted there. 
And the District Magistrates m order to avoid trouble 
and botheration used to send such cases to their 
subordinate white Civilian Assistant Magistrates. 
Therefore the powers of the European Magistrate 
remained as before and the matter rested where it was 
The Indigo and Tea planters heaved a sigh of relief. 

The renowned poet Hemchandi’a seeing the fate 
of this ill-fated Ilbert BUI gave a bit of his mind in 
his poem “Maiit) er Sadlmi 


“India shall learn — shall learn this, 
It will never be otherwise for evei, 
On one side the anguish of millions 
A few whites their opponents, 

Still the few could tread a million. 


The Viceroy and the ministers 

Kept their national honour and prestige in tact, 

“Leain you, Sons of India, 
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You who are just like a leaf of grass 

before the white 
All eulogies to the king are meaaimglesB. 

The efi&cienoy with which they realise 

their ideal, 

That noble ideal — that 
Resolve to give up your life, 

Otherwise remain where you are.” 

Actually Lalmohan also made it clear about this 
m a London meeting : — 

“Well, gentlemen, it comes to this While a 
native of India may be sentenced to capital pumsh- 
ment without intervention of a ]ury, the same 
magistrate may not of himself impose a shillmg as 
fine on a drunken Englishman who may claim to be 
tried by a jmy, no matter how trivial the offence may 
be with which he is charged, with bemg drunk or 
disorderly m the streets ” 

Hem Chandia did not spare even Lord Ripon. 
He wrote the following poem — 

“Hear you, Ripon the Viceroy of India, 

Do not indulge any more in this mockery. 
Promising nectar you gave poison, 

Made co mm on cause with your own community 
Enlarged their power hundred-fold, 

Just like Pretoria Guards of Rome.” 
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' j^But after all, Lord Ripon was really sympathetic 
towards the Indians. Actually he had no fault, and 
his position was “Between Soilla and Gharyhdis.” 
Lt. Grovernor Sir Hivers Thompson and others were 
against him. We quite agree with the views of the 
then editor of Hindu Patriot • — “A few days 
before the commencement of the past year, had been 
announced the concordant with the European and 
Anglo Indian Defence Association upon the ill-fated 
Ilbert Bill. Throughout the prolonged and bitter 
controversy caused by this unfortunate measure, the 
native community had given Lord Ripon a loyal, 
warm and enthusiastic support Neveitheless theii 
hopes leceived a mde shock when the late Viceroy 
set his heart upon domestic reform , little did he 
think of the difficulties which be set his path. 
Suriounded by a Buieaucracy tenacious of then own 
poweis and by the European community jealous of 
their own privileges, Lord Ripou found himself placed 
in an extremely difficult and delicate position, and 
some of his whole-some schemes for the advancement 
of the country weie ship-wrecked unseen then. The 
task of reform in India is difficult m any case, but it 
becomes hopeless when it is imposed by obstmctions 
prepaied for at the very Council table of the 
G-overnment House ” 
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Lalmohon too spoke about this in Kensington 
Town Halh . 

“Well, gentlemen, I must confees that for a time it 
seemed as if the feelings of loyalty to the throne and of gra- 
teful admiration for the Viceroy, were about to give way 
to resentment and sullen discontent It seemed as if my 
countrj men were about to loose all faith in the sincerity 
of English Statesmen or at any rate in their capacity and 
power to do Justice to us, when the Anglo Indian comm- 
unity were interested in the perpetuation of injustice and 
oppression. But, gentlemen, when we liad time for reflection 
and after the outburst or disappointment better counsels 
prevailed We recognised the earnestness with which Lord 
Ripon had laboured for the good of the people. We 
recognised the difficulties the Viceroy had to encounter 
We felt that a Viceroy, however good and conscientious he 
might be, and none could be better or more conscientious 
than Lord Ripon, we felt that such a Viceroy, unless he also 
happened to be gifted with more than ordinary stiongth of 
mind, would perhaps be powerless to do much good to us, 
if he is to be thwarted at every step and oppos d openly and 
in secret by the whole pack of permancTit officials in India 
I might go further that it is hardly of much ns'' for j ou 
to send out a good man to India like Lord Ripon, if he 
is to have as his immediate subordinates men like the Lt 
Governor of Bengal, men who are constauth insulting the 
Indian National sentiment and popular feeling" (Cries of 
shame and hissing) 


# Lecture on Friday, 4th April, 1SS4 
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Now although the fate of the Ilhert Bill turned 
out to‘he aboitive, the Bengalees learnt a good deal 
out of this. The British taught them lessons of unity 
and they in turn outdid their English friends. The 
incarceration of Smendi’anath afforded them a practi- 
cal illustration and as the Hziidu Patriot rightly 
obseiwed “they faithfully reproduced the example set 
by the European Community' when the editor of the 
Bengalee news-paper was committed by the full 
Bench of the High Court to the Presidency Jail on a 
charge of contempt of court”. The difference, more- 
over, was while British friends did not heistate to 
use unparliamentary language and often times 
indulged in msulting expressions, the Bengalees m 
letui'n never exceeded the limits of decency. The 
“Hindu Patriot” of the same date further remarked 
“although our enemies taunted us that the hardy races 
of Upper India had no sympathy for the weak 
Bengalees, the demonstrations in the North-western 
Piownccs, the Punjab, Oudli and the Bombay and 
the Madias 'Presidencies amply testified however, to 
the common feeling that pervaded through all classes 
of the people of the whole of India”. (Hindu 
Patiioh Jan , 7, 1884.) 
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II. SURENDRANATH’S INCARCERATION 

To come to Suvondraiiatli, Mr. Justice Norris, a 
judge of the Calcutta High Court for the purpose of 
examining whether the fialagiam — Hindu religious- 
symbol — of Narayaua, belonging to the house of one 
Batukanath Pandit of Burrabazar, was recent or old, 
ordered it to be brought to the court for identification. 
Babii Bhuhan Mohan Das, (father of Deshhandhu 
Chittaianjan Das and) editor of “Brahmo Public 
Opinion” was the first to comment on the ‘Zuhar- 
dasti, and objectionable conduct of the judge in his 
papers on the 26th April, 1883 and two days later 
Sui’endranath went a bit higher in the condemnation 
of the judge in his paper ‘The Bengalee’ m the follo- 
wing, amongst other words : — 

“We have now amongst us a judge who if he does 
not actually recall to mind the days of Jeffrys and 
Scroggs has certainly done enough within the short 
time that he has filled the High Court Bench to 
show how unworthy he is of the high office and how 

*“Mr Justice Norris is determined to set the Hugkly on 
fire The last act of Zuhardasti on his lordship’s part was 
the bringing of a Salagram a stone idol into court for iden- 
tification 

It does seem to us that some public steps should be 
taken to put a quietus to the wild eccentricities of this 
young and raw dispenser of Justice”. 
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by nature he is unfit to maintain those traditions of 
dignity which are inseperable from the office of the 
highest 001111 } in the land”, (Bengalee. April, 28,1883). 

These were the days when the country was con- 
vulsing with the Ilbert Bill agitation from one end to 
the othei and as eventhe ‘Englishman’ remarked — 
“The action of Mr Justice NToiris in reference to the 
bringing of the Hindu idol into court had, trembled 
through the whole pulse of the Indian community”. 

Mr. Justice Noriis did not, however, swallow the 
invectives of the ‘Political demagogue’ as he consi- 
dered Mr Sm-endranath then to be Immediately he 
charged him with contempt of com*t and committed 
him to a full Bench for the offence although in his 
esplantion the editor expressed regret for the same. 
Sir Richard Garth, then Chief Justice was the Pre- 
siding Judge of the Eull Bench and sentenced Suren- 
diunath to civil jail for two months, Mr. Justice 
Rames Chandra Mitra (afterwards Sir) one of the 
Judges of the Bench holding, however, diffeient view. 
He expressed that in a similar case like this (Taylor 
case) Sir Barnes Peacock the previous Chief Justice 
had awarded only fine and m this case too, the offence 
didnpt call for a sentence of imprisonment at all. 

All the same the sentence stood according to the 
majority decision 

On |the memorable day of May, 5, 1883, when 
the sentence on Surendranath was pronounced, a 
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large procession of students led by Asliutosb Mukhei'- 
jee (afterwards Sir Ashutosh Mukberjee, Acting 
Chief Justic, Calcutta High Court) gathered in front 
of the High Court Buildings. Babu Paresh Nath 
G-hosh, the renowned Gymnast and wrestler and 
afterwards a teacher of Dacca Jubilee School, was one 
of the processiomsts. On the pretext of helping the 
sentries and obstructing the crowd, he held the door 
panes and none could in front pass him through, but 
the unlucky guards were at their wit’s end to see 
that students easily glided through in between his 
two big legs offering them an easy entrance and m 
a moment hundreds rashed into the court room 
and others crowded in the cornii-yaid. Young 
Chittaran 3 an Das then a student of third class was 
also one of them Promotho Nath Eoy another 
college-student and a brother-m-law of late enunent 
Monomohan Ghose, Bar-at-law, was charged with 
breaking a wmdow-paue and had, therefore, to go to 
]ail for a week as he denied to pay a fine of Rs 20 /- 
imposed on him 

Aftei the release of Surendranath on July, 4, 
1883, the countiy was vociferous on all parts in 
meetings, processions and addresses of welcome, and 
the students responded to him most. Whenever he 
used to ask — “Who of you will be Garibaldis and 
Mazzims ?” — the leply used to come in chorus 
“All-all”. 
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m CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINTION 

The Bengalees were also very much wounded 
at another instance besides - Ilbert Bill movement and 
the punishment inflicted on Surendranath. Although 
this movement was confi n ed withm the intelligentsia, 
yet the Govt’s policy of race-discrimination filled 
every body’s heait with bitterness. This movement 
arose m connection with Civil Service, about which 
we mcidentally mentioned m page 64. 

Lord Macaulay introduced the English edu- 
cation with a view to confer equal nghtb to the 
natives of this country in admmtstration. Section 87 
of the Charter Act of 1833 which was reintroduced 
dm’ing the reign of Lord Wilham Bentick ran thus • 
“No native of the said territories nor any natural 
bom subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, 
by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent or 
colom be disabled from holding any place, office oi 
employment under the company.” 

These words were re-echoed during the Procla- 
mation of Queen Victoria -which ran thus — 

“And it IS oui fuither will that so far as may be 
our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to office in our sei-vice — the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their edu- 
cation, ability and mteigiity duly to discharge”. 

By virtue of thoso two promises the Indiq,ns were 
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permitted to appear at the Oivil Service examina- 
tion by gettmg through which, they might also be 
judges and magistrates like the British Civilians. As a 
result of these promises given effect to, Satyendranath 
Tagore being successful in the Indian Civil Service 
in 1863 A.D. secured the post of a Magistrate in the 
Bombay Presidency. In 1869 A.D., Sm’endranath, 
Eamesh Chandra and Behanlal also got through the 
Civil Service Examination. But seeing the number 
of natives mcreasing in such highly responsible posts, 
Lord L5rtton, reactionary as he was, sent a despatch 
recommendm^ withholding of such right from the 
Indians but Lord Cranbrook, the Secretary of State 
for India did not approve of it. 

Lord Lytton’s object was, however, fulfiled by an 
other means. 

He was succeseful m getting the age-limit of 19 
years for Indian candidates to sit at the examination. 
He expressed pleasure that his object was fulfilled. 
Now to sit for examination at the age of 19, a student 
had to stay and study in England at least for three 
years before. But few parents would have allowed 
their sons to leave for distant land beyond seas at 
such a tender age. Experience further showed that no 
student had hitherto appeared at the examination be- 
fore at least 19 years and six months had passed. It 
was physically impossible to do so. 

Duo to this disability there was a great movement 
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here as well as m England and both Lalmohon and 
Surendranath and a few others inspired it. Lord 
Eiipon in order to abolish this disability sent two 
desptaohes on 26-9-83 and on 17th April, 1884 with 
a view to holding that examination both in England 
and in India and for allotting additional marks in San- 
skrit and Arabic literatures, but although both him- 
self and Sir C. P. Ilbert were for removmg the disa- 
bility, other members of the Council were against it 
and Lord Eimberley, the Secretary of State for India 
did not support him. Thus although Lord Eipon gran- 
ted the blessings of the Local Self Government Act 
and did his best to concihate the people by his liberal 
and conciliatory policy, public feeling rose to a pitch 
and by the tune he left the shores of India m 
December, 1884, the countiy was sufficiently expres- 
sive of an awakemng 

IV. LORD RIPON’S RETIREMENT. 

Then followed the retirement of Lord Eipon to 
the great legret of all, and the country went, as it 
were, mad after him The voice of Umty echoed and 
le-echoed throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Lord Eipon fiist went to Darjeeling on some work 
and on his way he was accorded a tremendous ovation 
by a long and densely crowded procession extendmg 
from Scaldab Station to the Government House. 
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It was something of a unique and unparalleled 
character which beggars all description. None within 
living memoiy witnessed so much respect, gratitude 
and earnestness with which practically the whole of 
Bengal thronged the public street'?, the maidan and 
the window-sides. Then again tlie enthusiasm with 
which the Indians gave him a hearty send off 
throughout the stations of all provinces l}qng between 
Calcutta and Bombay was unimaginable. India rang 
up in one voice, “If it is real, Avhat docs it mean 
Mr. A. 0. Hume, I.C.S, who was tiic Cliicf Sccrctaiy 
to the Goverment of India was greatly- sm prised 

What however was leqiiiiod to give a cultural 
outlook and make this new feeling deep-seated ivas 
Literatm'e and m that domain too, gi eat tiuths weie 
revealed by a Eishi (Sage) aud wo piopose to deal 
with those m the next Chapter. 
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BANKiM CHANDRA— THE PROPHET. 

Now while the country was passing through the 
political changes, the intelligentsia was equally 
awakned to its miserable condition, its woes and its 
future, and at such a time Bankim Chandra 
Ohatterjee’s famous novels and writmgs shaped the 
ideals of “Young Bengal” in a great degi*ee and he 
was the most popular cultural leader of tlie age as also 
of the coming ages. 

As I expressed before, Bankim Chandra was the 
seer of the age — the prophet for the whole of Indian 
thought He gave the idea of an All India 
Orgamsation, how Bengal and the Punjab, Madras and 
Mahaiastra would i e-act each other, but since the 
Bengalee being the first recipient of the fruits of English 
education evmced a greater likmg than any of his 
neighbours for the imitation of the west, Bankim 
asked him to turn to his own house. I have nariated 
the piece “Our Janmabhumi Mother” in pages. Then 
came the immortal “Bandemataiam” song, followed 
soon by the novel Anandamath. But all the 
three — the piece, the song and the novel aie pervaded 
by one central idea — “the Love of the Motherland,”# 

* The novel contains the song but the latter had been 
composed much earlier 
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Thus Bankim Chandra inToked the ^Alother’ and 
asks his comitiyrntn to raise the mother snnk in the 
deep abyss oi the trater. He calls others — ‘^Gome, ye 
brotheis, lot ns jump to that vast ocean Trithout 
fathom— to the unknown abyss, raise the Alother 
from it and carry her to our homes. There is no -doubt 
darkness, all pervading but what fear would baffie 
us ? The Seal’S yonder are nsing and setting, they 
Y7ill giude us as lights So brothers, get yourself 
deterfmued. drive, move, smite the vast waters so 
vigorously that we may succeed to rescue and carry 
the Grolden Alother on oui heads. What fear ? - Worst 
is to sink, but what is the value to the life of one 
whose if other is engulfed in the great abrs= 
(Matriheener Jivane Eaj Eli’. 

Thus we net bis idea — free veur- cuutrtrv ana te 
tkt end death is no question, for what wouic be -i^ue 
of a inan under hondane '? 
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“A veiy long-stretoh forest, gieater poi-tion of 
trees of wliich is Sal. Besides, there were trees of van- 
ous species. It seems as if an endless column of dark 
green foliage by the intermmgling of the leaves of 
various trees is there. The whole foiest seems as if it 
is without any gap or rift, even the light can not 
reach there. It is pitch dark below, even in the 
full moon, the light is faint. No person ever goes inside 
it. Endless murmuiing of the leaves and the voices of 
wild birds and animals makes the only noise. No 
other sound than this could be heard. 

“There is this vast foiest full of blinding dark- 
ness. It was again night. It was about midnight. 
The night too is very dark, nothing can be seen. The 
darkness mside the forest may be comparable to that 
inside the earth. 

The birds and the beasts were totally silent. How 
many millions of animals, birds, insects and worms 
live in that forest ? But none is making any sound 
Better that this darkness could be felt, than 
described. 

In that forest sti etching to etermty, m that 
dieamy night of utter daikness in the midst of 
uncommon quietitude, was heard a voice — 

“Shall not my desiie be fulfilled ?” 

But the sound died shortly in the forest. Who 
could then say that in the midst of the foiest, any 
human voice was heard at all After a long pause 
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the voice was again heard, by smothering that still- 
ness, as it were — 

“Shall not my desire be fulfilled ?” 

Thrice was the sea of darkness disturbed, and the 
answer came at last . 

“What IS your ofier ?” 

“My life”, the voice rejoined 

“But life IS a negligible mattei. Eveiy body can 
give it up. What more can you give ?” 

“What more have I, what more can I give ?” 
said the voice again 

The reply came with extreme distinctness — 

“Bhakti (devotion)”. 

Bankim thus made it clearly understood — 

“Love youi country with full devotion and 
for that give up your all, devote youiself to the 
service of the mother and be fraternally disposed to 
all your countrymen 

Next Bankim chalked out our piogramme of 
action. Agitation would not serve our pm'pose and he 
was agamst the “Begging Policy” as was pursued 
then He said ; 

“This would not do, nothmg is gained by begging. 
But stand on yom* legs”. 

Thus through his “Kamalakanta” a humonrous 
charactei having nothing in life, \vith no attachm^^ 
for any body, but addicted to opium. Banknu 
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his masterly discourse on the “Begging Method in 
Politics.” He proceeds — 

“Our desire is to discuss politics every week and 
in every day, but for politicians may I put one simple 
good thing to them ? Even a court-peon got his father- 
in-law’s house, but has a nation, which was conquered 
by seventeen cavalry soldiers only, politics at all ? 
Pohtics may grow m other countries, but it has no 
chance of its seed being in the least productive here. 

“I was thinkmg thus when I noticed Shiboo Kolu’s 
ten years old grandson taking rice in a plate in the 
court-yard. A white dog saw it from a distance, 
Gassmg it for a time he whipped out his tongue The 
mass of white nee is adormng the plate like white 
floweis, I saw the belly of the dog as empty as any- 
thing. The dog gazed and gazed, stood on, stretched 
his body backward and forward and yawned. Then 
thinking hard he advanced step by step very slowly 
and cautiously. Once and again he oast slantmg 
glance towards rice-ful mouth of Ealu’s son and 
advanced step by step. All on a sudden through 
the grace of opium I gained intuitive insight and 
I found this IS what they call politics and that 
this dog was a politician. Then with greater 
attention I saw that the dog began to cast his dice 
like a veteran politician. The dog found that 
Kalu’s son did not say anythmg, in fact he was very 
gonoioas, the dog came near him and sat on his paws. 
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He wagged Ins tail slowly and gazing at the face of 
Kalu’a son, took his breath stretching out his tongue 
now and again. Seeing his skeleton-like body, 
sagging belly, earnest look, and rapid breathing, 
Kalu’s son sucking well a fish-bone, threw it at the 
dog. The dog with much relish and being mad with 
3oy began to chew, lick, swallow and digest that juice 
of fish-bone. His eyes closed in enjoyment. 

“When he finished so well with that fish-bone 
business, the shiewd politician thought it better to 
have another bone. Thinking thus be agam looked 
up m supplication on the boy’s face. He saw that the 
boy was exceedingly busy in devouring the rice by 
mixing molass and tamarind — he did no more cast 
glance towards the dog. Then the dog took a bold 
move — why should not he, he being a veteran 
politician ? That politician mustering courage 
proceeded a little forward Once agam he yawned, 
but even at that Kalu’s son did not look at him. 
Then the dog began to make a very mild sound. 
Probably he was saying, “Oh Kmg of Kings, the son 
of Kalu, this poor chap’s belly is not filled”. Then 
Kalu’s son looked at him There was no more fish. 

So he threw a handful of nee at him. And the 
dog too began to devour it with joy Just at this time 
Kalu’s wife came out and findmg a dog devouring 
nee by her son’s side, she with her eyes red with 
fury threw a bamboo-chip at the dog The politician 
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being hurt bucked up his bail, aud ran as fast as he 
could by makiug various sounds”. •. 

Presenting the above picture of political agitation 
and ‘‘Bogging Policy” or “moderate policy”, Bankim 
>Yrote again — 

“On the other side, a big bull came and forcibly 
ate the fodder — did nob move an inch for fear of 
beating by cudgel. All the efforts of Kalu’s wife 
proved aboibive At last she cleared heiself off and 
euteied into the house while the bull finibhmg off the 
fodder to his heart’s content, pioceeded to his 
destination, with a lollmg gait aud leisuiely posture 
He cared none.” 

Bankim has through the above figurative talcv 
directed us to take up politics of the bull — to stand 
on our shoulders — aud discard the other method 
of the whinmg and begging policy, or in other words, 
“Self-reliance and Courage constitute the leal politics 
m Bankim’s philosophy.” 

Now does^Bankim show in the Baudematorom 
Song m ‘Anandamath’ published m the book form m 
1882'. where Mothei Janmabhumi is described m all 
her splendoui, what does the word Mother mean, 
what wealth and lesouroes she will yield, what kind of 
unity is required foi hei sons, and the song has 

Bangadarshaa, Palgan, 1281 B S Bangadarsan from 

Ohaitra 1287 (1881, March) to Baisakh, 1289, Ma.s ,1882. 

m 
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automatical ly become the National Song of the Indian 
National Congress — the Greatest Independence 
Organisation for the whole of India. 

The song runs thus * — 

“Bande Mataram 
Sujalang, Sufalang, 

Malayaja Sitalang, 

Shasya Shyamalng, Mataram. 

Shubhra j3’’otsua pulokito jamming 
Phulla Kushmnita drumadala Shobhming. 
Suhasining Sumadburabhashiniug 
Suldiadaug Baradang, Mataiam 

Saptakoti Kautha Kala Kala Nindada Karale 
Dwisapta Kotirbhujairdhrita Khara Karabale, 

' Abala Kenoma Eta bale, 

Bahubaladharining Namami Tanning, 

B.ipudala baiining, Mataram. 

Tumi Yiday Tumi dharma, 

Tumi Hridi Tumi Marma, 

Tvanghi Prana Saiire, 

Bahute Tumi Ma Sakti, 

Hridaye tomi Ma bhakti, 

Tomaree Pratima Gan Maudiie Mandire. 

Tvanghi Durga dasha praharaua Dharining, 
Kamala Kamal Dalabihanm, 

Bam Vidyadayinee Namami^Tvang. 
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Namami Kamalang Amalug Atiilang, 

Sujalang Sufalang Mataram, 

Baiide Mataram 

Sh^^amalang Saralang Siishmitang Bhnsitang 
Dharamug Bharanmg Mataram ” 

This song was translated by Sn Aurobinda Ghose 
and the correct rendering m prose is given below — 

“I bow to tbee, Mother, 

Bicbly watered, richly fruited, 

Cool with winds of the south, 

Baik with the crops of the harvests, 

The Mother 1 

“Hei strands rejoicing in the glory of the 

moon-light 

Hei hands clothed beautifully with her 

trees in floweiing bloom 
Sweet of laughtei, sweet of speech. 

The mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss 
Teiiible with the clamom’ous shout of 

seventy million throats, 
And the sharpness of swords raised in twice 

seventy million hands. 
Who saith to thee, Mother, that thou art weak ? 
Holder of multitudmous strength, 

I bow to her who saves, to her who drives 

from her the armies of foemen, 

The Mothei ' 
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Thou art knowledge, thou art conduct, 

Thou art heart, thou art soul. 

For thou art the life m our body, 

In the arm thou art might, 0 Mother, 

In the heart, 0 Mother, thou art love and faith, 
It is thy image we raise m every temple. 

For thou art Durga, holding her ten 

weapons of war, 

Kamala at play in the lotuses, 

And Speech, the Q-oddess, giver of all lore, 

To thee I bow i 

I bow to thee, G-oodess of wealth, pure and 

peerless, 

Eichly watered, richly frmted, the Mother ! 

I bow to thee Mother 
Dark-hued, candid. 

Sweetly smiling, jewelled and adorned, 

The holder of wealth, the lady of plenty. 

The Mother I 

The song has been cm-tailed to suit all 
nationalities and as the National Song for India 
it now apphes to the 30 crores of the people of India 
instead of only seven crores of Bengal. It now runs : 

“Tringsa Koti Kantha Kala Kala Ninada Karale 
‘Dwitrmgsha Kotirbhujaidlmta Fhara Karabsir. 
Abala Kena Ma Eta Bale” 

12 
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Aiter the oongiess split at Surat, there ^vas a 
Maharastra conferauco at Aiuaraoti, vrhere Sri 
Aiabindo gave the true significance of the song, 
Avhen the meeting opened with the song in the 
presence of the Mahaiastia Chief, Bal Gangadhai 
Tilak, and of ^lessors Khapaiade, Munje and others. 
Sri Arabindo said : ^ 

“The song is not only a national anthem as the 
European nations look upon then own, but one 
replete with mighty power being a sacied mantia^ 
revealed to us by the author of “Ananda Math”, who 
might ‘be called an inspired Eishi. Tlie mantra was 
not an invention, but a revivication of the old 
mantra which became extmct so to speak by the 
tieacheiy of one Navakissen. The mantra of Bankim 
was not appreciated in his own day, and he predicted 
that there would come a time when the whole 
of India would resound with the singing of the song 
and the word of the prophet was miraculously 
fulfilled. 

“The meaning of the song was not understood 
then because there was no patriotism except such as 
consisted in making India the shadow of England 
and other countries. The so-called patriots of the 
time might have been well-wisheis of India but 

* Vide his Lecture at Amrnoti ( Berar ) on 
January} 29) 1908, 
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cei'taiuly not ones who loved her. One who lovod 
his mother, never looked to her defects, never dis- 
regarded her as an ignorant, superstitious, ’ degraded 
and decrepit woman 

Arahmdo then unfolded the hidden meaning of 
the song before the audience which sat as dumb as 
statues and listened, as if, to a propliet revealing to 
them the higher mysteries of life. Aiabindo concluded 
mth a most pathetic appeal to true patriotism and 
extorted the audience to love tiro mothci-land and 
sacrifice everything to bring about hci salvation. 

There remains then the problem of Hindus and 
Moslems. To Bankim the dealings between the 
Hindus and Maboniedans aic not to be considered 
simply as a formal mattei of .shaking hands in meet- 
ings and quairelmg elsewhere, but it goes to the loot. 
We have seen how Bankim depicted rliai actors 
like Chandsha Fakir, Osman. Moliaiok, Mnkasim, 
Dalam, Dana; and Aye^lm in his fir.st novel 
“Durgeshanandini’^ lias sinp.asK'ed all kinds of 
characters of all novels. But be did not feel any 
delicacy in depicting the dnrl: ‘.ide of pontons too, be 
those of Mahoniedaiis or H nidus. An impartial ohsor^or 
will judge him from the follow mg con^or^^bon 
between the Fakir and Sitaiam Boy o[ 
wanted to have the ideal ‘‘Jlmdu 
Mahammadpur. The Pakii was seated on 
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of and very near the deity “Laksmi Narayan”. 
Astonished, Sitaiam enquired : — 

“Who sits there ?” 

“A Fakir” was the leply. 

Sitaram — A Mussalman ? 

Fakir — “Yes, please”. 

Sitaram — Ah, all spoiled * 

Fakir — ^What ails you — and what is spoiled for a 
big Zeminder like you ? 

Sitaram — What ! a Mahomedan in a temple ! 

Fakir — What is the harm, has the deity been 
soiled thereby ? 

Sitaram — Assuredly, what nonsense overpowers you ! 
Fakir — What is this deity ^ What does he do 
Sitaram — He is Narayan ( God ) Vishnoo. He 
creates, He protects and He destroys. 

Fakir — Who created you ? 

Sitaram — N aray ana 
Fakii — Who created me ? 

Sitaram — It is He. He is the God. He has 
created everybody. He is also present m every being. 

Fakir — If he has not been soiled by creatmg 
a Mahomedan Fakir or living in him too, how can 
He be soiled if a Mussalman Fakir is m the temple ? 
With such intellect you aspire to establish a Hindu 
kingdom ' Fakir continued — 

“Listen, 0, dear, if you really aspire to have an 
ideal kingdom, you must look to the Hindus and 
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Mahomedans with equal eyes. If you do not 
observe strict equality, you would be a failure to 
have your ideal kingdom in this region whicb is 
inhabited by both Hindus and Mahomedans alike. 
Your kingdom will be one of sins and impiety. 
It is only one who created a Hmdu or a Mabomedan. 
He who created a Hmdu has also thought fit to 
create a Mabomedan. Both are His sons and both 
are yom* subjects Do not be gmded by customs or 
prejudices and cieate a division. Creating a distinc- 
tion between a subject and subject, lace and race, 
party and party engenders sins and a state or king- 
dom of sins or impiety does not subsist.-?: 

Sitaram — Do you not find that a Mabomedan 
is creatmg the difference ? 

Baku — True, and it is for this such a state is 
going to lack and ruin. But as Grod is present both 
in a Hmdu and also m a Mabomedan, why should 
you make the difference ? I am a Mabomedan, but 
I do not observe any difference between a Hindu 
and a Mabomedan. 

Eventually this Fakir became the best friend, 
philosopher and guide of Sitaram and left for Mecca 
only when Sitaram deviated from righteousness and 
morabty and took to ill conceived varigbteous plans. 

Bankim not only spoke in the same strain for 


^ SitaraiD) Ist Edition and "Prachar” 1291 B S 
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his countrymen for Eama Kaibarata and Hasbim 
Sheikh, reiDresenting the peasantry, but also in 
Anandamath spoke distinctly — 

' “Mother will be propitiated then and then only, 
when all hei sons without distinction will learn to 
call her as the Mother”. 

We thus get fiom Bankim all the processes of 
Nation-bmldmg before even the Congress came into 
being and those may be summarised as follows . — 

(1) The object of the Indian people should be 
the deliverance of the country from slavery 

(2) To do this, you must not only be prepared 
to give everything including even life, in the honest 
and devotional endeavours for attaming freedom. 

(3) There must be unity, all the sons of the 
mother must demand with united efforts 

(4) A Hindu must treat a Mahomedan as Ins 
brother and 

(6) The peasants and poor men are not be 
ignored. 

The pams of poor peasants as Rama Kaibarta 
and Hashm Shaikh who suffer for us and are not 
given sufficient remuneration for their pains have to 
be considered in full. 

(6) To have knowledge within, linowledge of 
things outside has also to be aouqmred. 

(7) Deliverance is not possible with Thanga, 
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Lathi (sticks or lathies) — ^but with self-realisation and 
Sadhana, 

(8) The whining and begging policy is to be 
discarded and ‘self-help’ and dependance on oneself 
has to be resorted to. 

(9) Peasantry and labour are to be sympathised 
and improved. 

(10) Women must share with husbands in the 
deliverance of the country and Santi and Profulla 
are the ideal of womanhood. Bankim used to say ‘A 
Character like Earn Laksmibai is rare in history and 
even the British Generals used to extol her “as the 
only man amongst the generals of the Mutiny”. Thus 
we find that if our countrymen reverb him as the sage 
and Risln of India’s fieedom they are only doing the 
rightmost thmg and showing the world that they 
know to pay proper homage to the leaders of thought. 
Let us worship our mother with strength in arms an^ 
devotion in heart : 

“Bahnte Tumi Ma Sakti, 

Hridaye Tumi Ma Bhakti, 

Toman Pratima Gari, 

Mandu’e Mandire”. 

But what knowledge (Jnana) Bankim aimed at ? 
Bankim says through Mahapurush to Satyananda in 
“Anandamath” : 

“Through want of knowledge you have won the 
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battle with weapons acquired through robbery. But 
your country has not been freed. No good result 
can be achieved through impiety 

Satya — Master, as I am unsuccessful to free my 
country, I lay down my life here. 

Mahapurush (Ghikitshak) — In this state of 
ignorance ? (Ajnane ?) Follow me to the Hima- 
layas and you will see Mother in clear vision. 

Mahapuiush took Satyananda by hand. Now is 
seen Jnana holding Bhakh, Bharma holding 
Kai vm — 

Action based on piety would thus be the only 
means for the realisation of “Mother” in all splen- 
dours and that is Bankim’s Philosophy of Patriotism. 
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FROM RELIGIOUS REVIVAL TO POLITICS. 

So in the twinkling of an eye we now step into 
the year 1884. It is now only a year left for the 
sitting of the Indian National Congress. But the 
ideas of our countrymen who got some education in 
English, became perverted. They forgot their 
nationality, their manners and above all their 
religion. The ordinary Hmdus as also our Maho- 
medan brethern were then backward and the middle 
class Hindus only counted ; but as they too were 
themselves denationlised, no useful achievement 
towaids nationalaism was expected of them. “Young 
Bengal” was the preponderating factor at the time. 


YOUNG BENGAL. 

‘Young Bengal’ as the ordinary intelligentsia was 
then called, consisted of people who had little faith 
in God. They were mostly materialistic, some turned 
to Ghnstiamty, others leaned to Brahmoism and 
- most people lost faith in Hindu religion. Hmdus too 
generally lost the essence of religion and cared more 
for forms than for spirit. Difierences amongst various 
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sects of the Hindus e. g. Shaktas and Vaishnavas too 
hecame acute. Hindu priests again, given mostly of 
evil ways commanded little respect. The Brahmos 
too were divided into three classes — the Adi, Nava- 
bidhan and Sadharan. What still some men of 
education had, the oidinary men with smattermg of 
education weie lather more hopeless. In the course 
0^ commenting on Madhusudan’s “Is this civilisa- 
tion ?” Bankim Chandra thus describes* of them — 

ii- * ie ' 

“The reformer who never gets beyond tipsy, 
harangues full of Enghsh expressions, should not be 
confounded, as he often is, by Em’opeans with the 
really civilised class But it can not be demed that, 
he is a fan representation of the great hoide of partly 
educated Babus, whose only claim to enlightenment 
lies m the fact that they dunk, wear shabby trousers 
and stammer out baibaious English These are the 
men, who swarm in every office and plague officials 
with endless applications for employment, crowd the 
thoroughfares of the native town in the evening, 
dram the liquor-shops and foim the majority of his 
audience when Babu Keshab Ohandia Sen lectm’es 
in the Town Hall Of education they have had 


Calcutta Res’iewj Vol 52 1871, reviewing on 

“Literary Meu” by Babu Haiimoban ]\Iukerjee 
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nothing worth the name Ha■^nng silent a few years 
very profitably in learmug smattciing of English at 
home or Anglo-vernacular school, they started, in life, 
if poor, at the age of eighteen as umedwars, if rich, 
they devoted themselves from the same age with 
their whole strength to swinish pleasures. The 
country is over-iaiu with men of this soit and Mr. 
Dutt’s pictuie is true in life ; but tliey must not be 
confounded with the leallj'’ cultivated class, who, 
inspite of all that has been said regarding the spread 
of English education, aie compaiatively few in 
number.” 


FROM “SRICHAITANYA TO RAMKRISHNA” 

India, however, is a favoiwed country of the gods, 
and has always been saved by Providence. If we 
take our readers to the old days of the 16th century 
there was the worst degradation at that time. 
Exclusion of Hindus, by the leaders of society even 
for petty offences e.g., slight association with Maho- 
medans, became the order of the day. Not to speak 
of interdining, smellmg of Mahomedan-dishes too 
was considered as half-dining. Thus even during 
the peaceful days of Hoshen Shaw the independent 
King of Bengal, the Hindu society was being reduced 
of its strength, Rupa-Sonatan the trusted officers 
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of the state were looked down in Hindu Society 
because they held the titles ‘Sagar Millick’ and 
‘Dabir Khas’ as given by Has Majesty the Nawab. 
At sui-h a critical time, Srichaitanya Mahaprabhu 
saved the country by his cosmopolitan religion of love. 
Has catholicity made Hondus and Mahomedans 
embrace each other without losing anybody’s religion. 
Then agam in the begmning of the 19th Oentmy, 
when the Baptist Mission was staited at Seiampore, 
various attempts were made by the Christian 
Missionaries to baptise the Hindus whom they termed 
as heathens, as also to preach agamst Indian customs 
and religion. It was Eaja Rammohan Ray alone 
who agam with his monoetheistic Hindu doctrmes 
silenced the Missionaries. When the latter started 
“G-ospal Magazme”, ‘Eriend of India’ and “Samachar 
Darpan” — three well-known papers, m 1818, and the 
last in Bengali, Rammohan through his “Biahmani- 
cal Magazine” (1821) a Bengali English periodical 
preached his Vedantic prmoiples To the Missionaiies 
against whose pohcy the magazme directed its 
attention, he addressed* thus — 

“It is ungenerous to do, as Genzhis Khan and 
the Aracanese did abuse the religion of the conquered 
In consideration of the small huts in which 


Bengali Literature and News paper (Calcutta Review 
P 147, Vol. XH) 
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Brahnmis of learning, generally reside and the 
simple food such as vegetables etc. which they are 
accustomed to eat and the poverty which obliges 
them to live upon chanty, the Missionary gentlemen 
may not, I hope, abstain from controversy through 
contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, to high names 
or lofty palaces”. 

Through Earn Mohan’s attempts the tide was 
turned and conversion to Chinstiamty halted at 
that time. 

Half a century after, came again a condition of 
hopelessness which affected mostly the intellegentsia 
and that has been referred to in the beggnmng of 
the chapter As such a day of denationalisation Eam- 
krishna Parahansa came with his umversal religion 
— “As the views are, so aie the ways”. ‘Mata Mat 
Tata Path.” To him G-od was one, whatever name 
we give to him — Allah or God, Han or Jehova, He 
is only one and we are all — Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Christians, Zorostrians — all are — his sons. This uni- 
versal rehgion of toleration has been the means of 
unification, not only of all religious faiths but is also 
the means how different classes of people — Hindus 
Mahomedans etc. may be brought together and all 
may acclaim m one voice “We are Indians first — 
Hindus and Mahomedans — afterwards”. 

But Eamkrishna was not the only person who 
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came out with his ‘NTew, Eeligion’ at that time 
although it became the accepted doctrine of most 
of the sensible peisons within a short period. Besides 
people did not get at first his trace or touch, simple 
and unostentatious as he was. 

There weie till other faiths then coming out with 
their views The Adi Brahmo Samaj was there with 
Tattabodhmi, but it failed to leach men’s nnnds. 
Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachuiamom again was earnest 
in proving the superority of the Hmdu religion by 
aimmg at scientifie explanation of Hindu practices, 
but the Hindu thinkers refused to elend their approval 
to this propaganda. Krishna Piasanna Sen no doubt 
preached a nationalistic leligion but it was based 
more on a nanowei foundation. These tmmed the 
tide a bit but did not serve the purpose of time. 
Bankim Chandra the greatest thmkei of the age 
turned horn the novelist to be a preceptor by basing 
leligiou on Anusilan (cultuie) as to how a man could 
be full by fully developing body, mind and soul. 
He based his ideas of Hindmsm on one side and 
Positivism of Augustus Oompte on the other and 
tired to set Siikrishna as the ideal of a “full man”. 
The religion he preached — his ‘Dharmatatta’ found 
its expiesssion in the two newly-started magazmes 
(‘Pmcliar’ and ‘Navajivan’), but the papers had poor 

♦ Buddhists and Siklis arc included in the Hindus 
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circulafcioii, piobably because people could not appre- 
ciate Ills leasomngs although for the grandeur of 
views and the reasons the}’' contained, he was rightly 
called the “Apostle of Culture” by no less a preson 
than the Kev. Piatap Chandra i\Iazumder, a friend 
and colleague of Bialimananda Keshab Chandra 
Sou. 

Iveshab Chandia Sen who had seceded from 
Adi Binhma Saniaj and started Ins “New Dispensa- 
tion” some years ago became about the time, I am 
spealdng of, practically a Hindu Yogi (Sanyashi) 
and preached also his religion of love, not forgetting 
even to have the diama “JSTaba Viindaban” based on 
his views, staged. But Keshab too, great as he was, 
had a limited following. 

Giiish Chandra Grhosh the gieat diamatist and 
father of the Indian Stage witli no pieteusion to 
preach any religion had his diama “Chaitanya Lila” 
staged and it at once captured tiie imagination of 
the people. Until now Girish had no touch with 
Eamkrishna, but its praise through all mouths drew 
even the Saint to see the play at the Theatie. 

As to how the drama worked with the people, 
we have from the “Hmdu Patiiot” the following— 

“The extraordnaiy succe'^s of Chaitanya Lih 
must have been largely due to the fact of its bains' 
the first of the passion-plays of the modern skige of 
Bengal and as such to have appealed forcibly 
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religious lustinots of an arduously religious people and 
to have captivated the imagination and innate good 
feelmgs of a sceptical audience whom a revolutionary ' 
system of om: education had strongly and not un- 

natm-ally worked upon “Babu Girish 

Chandra Ghosh has deserved well of his co-reh- 
gionists and his countrymen by his endeavours to 
improve the moral tone of our age, to popularise the 
Hmdu rehgion and to develop the slender literary 
and dramatic resources of the country. Our stage, 
as all right-minded men must concede is after all 
begmmng to be what it ought to be, namely, a power 
for good in the country and its influence must have 
already been felt and strongly to have succeeded m 
evokmg hostile cnticism in quarters in which the 
religion of the Hmdu is expected to find its least 
favour”. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Bor the time being the Theosophical Society 
however, it must be admitted with gratitude, did 
wonderful woik amongest the intelligentsia of the 
Xieriod. 

Colonel Oloott and Madame Blavatsky were in 
India since 1879 and began to preach to Hindus, 
“A Hmdu had no reason to be ashamed of his past 
and rush for wisdom and inspiration fiom the mate- 
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lealisfeic west”, To Col. Olcofcfc this “Chaitanya Lila” 
acted as a gieat inspu'ation in preaching his new 
religion. This is what he wrote from Adyar on Oct. 
17, 1885, to the Editor, Eeis and Eayyat : 

“As for ‘Chaitanya Lila* I nnhesitatmgly affirm 
that it is impossible for any one but a “civilised 
peg-drinking Bahu like the one mis-behaTing himself 
on the fiont bench of the orchestra, to witness the 
play without a rash of spiritual feeling and religious 
fervour”. 

“It IS one of the three dramas (Sitaram and HarLs 
Chandra being the other two) w'nich taught me more 
and made me more deeply admire and understand 
the stories that respectively illustrate than would 
have ten times the same number of hours spent over 
books. I think my enthusiastic appreciation of 
Aryan character is ro some extent due vo the impre- 
ssions thus conveyed*". 


During those day^ ci Eindu awax^ening; the 
doctrine or Theosopny on izinnniszn as nieached hv 
European preachers acted like a miracle frcm the 
standpoint of jvanonatiszzi too, ±ne nssnuu realised 


his own innerseil nzs 
this helped him to 
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tho West. India is l/hiis much indebted to Col Oicott 
and bis society. 

Now to pioiiiote universal brotherhood and 
further the objects of the Thcosophical Society, an 
annual conference was fiist held at Bombay and next 
met at jMadias in Beconiber, 1884. Col. Oicott hoped 
that “this confeience will be tho nucleus of tho futinc 
parliament of India’'. 

So it actually tinned out to be A number of 
Bengalees of culture used to attend these conferences 
and amongst otheis Aii Janakmath Ghosal (son- 
in-law of Mahaishi Devendia Nath Tagoie) and Mr 
Naiendianath Sen, Editor, “Indian Minor” deserve 
special mention Mr Hume who had just letiied 
from Civil Service was also an enthusiastic membei 
of the Theosophioal Societ}'^ and attended the 
confeieiices, wlucli brought together men of lead and 
light, where they talked on other matters also, besides 
religion The gathering together of notable persons 
durmg the farewell given to Lord Ripon at Bombay 
m 1884 generated an idea of meeting in various places 
for political piu’poses and Messers Hume, Sen and 
Ghosal took up tlie cue Besides, the idea of having a 
political congregation like the Delhi Durbar of 1877, 
was being fosteied when the J ouinahsts met at the 
Duibai for the purpose of giving an address of wel- 
come to the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) and got the ins- 
pirafaon there. These gentlemen formed an assooiaticn 
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Uieie for representing the griev.iuceb of the people of 
the countiy with j\Tr. Granesh Dutt Joshi, founder of 
the “Poona Saibojanm Sablia” and Mr. Sureudranatb 
Banerjee as leading members for the purpose of 
expanding its objects furrhcr. loshi came also to 
Calcutta in the following 3'ear Tiie project however 
did not pioceed furthei, but -Toshi did not forget Ins 
own view pomt. 

No doubt the whole of India was affected by the 
narrow policy of Viceroys like Lord Lytton and 
the attitude of the British merchants in India, but 
theie is no doubt that Bengal vas hit woi'st and it 
was m Bengal that the bitterness in consequence 
expressed itself first We have spoken of the Indian 
Association before. Under its auspices a political 
conference was called at the Albert Hall under the 
picsidentship of Dr. K. M. Banerjee in December, 
1883. Messeis Surendra Nath Banerjee and Ananda 
kloban Bose took a leading pait and Suiendia Nath’s 
popularity was at the zienith at the time. Tlie con- 
ference was confined to the people of Bengal, although 
in the opening speech Ananda Mohan remaiked, — “It 
was the fiist stage towards a National PailiamenU. 
Messeis Wilfred Blunt and Saymeoui Keay. M. P. 
weie present at the meeting. 

In 1884, there was no political conference m 
Calcutta but the International Exhibition was held 
here at the Maidan where notable psrs^ns 
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fiom all paifcs or India and vaiions other countries 
joined. 

In 1885 there M’-as again a political conference in 
December at Calcutta, about the same time, the Indian 
National Congress met at Bombay. The Hindu 
Patriot of December, 28, 1885 p. 698 has givin the 
details as follows — 

“A conference of delegates from different parts 
of the country and representing diSerent political asso- 
ciations was held at the British Indian association 
Rooms on Friday the 26th instant and the two follow- 
ing days. The conference was convened at the 
mstance of the British Indian Association, the Indian 
Union and the Indian Association. Delegates from 
Pabna, Faridpur, Burdwan, Jessore, Krishnagore, 
Baidyabati, Kantai, Katwa, and the North-western 
Provmces, the Onssa Peoples’ Association and the 
Baieili Association also sent their representatives 
The chair on the first day was taken by Babu Durga 
Charan Law C. I E and the conference was 
attended by H. M The Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
the Hon’ble Rai Sahib Viswanath Naiam Mulliok, 
Raja Pm’na Chandra Singh Bahadoor, the Hon’ble 
Peary Mohon Mukherjee, Mr. H. J S. Cotton, 
Babu Jogendia Chandia Ghosh, Babu Mahesh 
Ohandia Chowdhury, Dr. Gurudas Banerjee and 
Babu Suiendia Nath Baneijee, amongst others. 

“The leconstitution of the Legislative couucils and 
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the Arms Act question were discussed on the first 
day, the question of retrenchment of expenditure, the 
CiYil Service question and Lord Kimberley’s reply 
weie discussed upon on the second day, and the 
subjects of third day’s discussion were the separation 
of Judicial from the Executive authority in the ad- 
minstration of criminal justice m the mufiasil and 
the reconstitution of the police. Mr. Cotton took 
part in the proceedings of the conference and assured 
the delegates that many of his countrymen in 
England sympathised with the natives of this 
country and their desire for more enlarged representa- 
tion m the Legislative Assemblies of the Empire, 
but counselled moderation.’^ 


THE NUCLEUS OF THE CONGRESS. 

The Calcutta conferences as mentioned in the last 
pages are however quite different from the Indian 
National Congress, although they helped its birth. 
A variety of ciicumstances brought about its first 
mception, but above anythmg Mr. Hume (Su* Arthur 
Octavius Hume, I. 0. S.) may rightly be called the 
Father of the Indian National C-ongress. He hsd 
refused the Lieutenant-Governorship of a proTircs 
and letired earlier to devote his time and energies-” 
the benefit of India. He had already founds- 
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Bombay Presidency Association and also formed a 
‘Telegraph Union’ m Bombay to see that telegrams 
exaggerating or concealing facts about India were not 
despatched to London. Poi a long time he M'as 
dreaming of a Confeience which would be of a le- 
piesentatiYe ehaiactei for the whole of India and now 
he got the field to work for it with the collaboiation of 
Messers Joshi Ghosal, Sen, and others Mi. Hume 
was, however at first for a social confeience and lie 
had special reasons foi the same 

Himself and his co-adjutants weie mainly tlieo- 
sophists and as Madame Blavatsky, the chief of the 
Theosophical Society in India was an inhabitant of 
Russia with which England was not on good terms, 
at the time, Mr Hume thought that the political 
conference in which the theosophists predominated, 
might be suspected from the veiy beginning and the 
British authoiities would nip such an idea m the bud 
Things, however, turned a different comse, through 
the grace of the Providence Mr Hume met the 
new Viceroy Lord Duffeiin who took charge of 
the administration m Decmbei, 1884 and discussed 
plans with hnn The Viceroy advised him 
howeuer to have a political conference instead, 
which would work as a safety-valve to the British 
Administration The tension he thought at that 
time between the Indian people and the Emopeaus 
hvmg here was very acute and the government in 
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Loid Duiieriii's opmio]i would welcome views of 
the people thiough a representative body and set 
at right wheie the administration was found defective. 
Besides in his opmion there could be no unanimity 
of diverse communities in social matters. This gave 
a new light to Mi. Hume. As I said befoie the annual 
convention of the Theosophicial Society met at 
Adyar, Madias in Decmber, 1884 The delegates who 
attended this, were all persons, as Mr. Narendia 
Nath Sen, Editor of the Indian miiror lemarked 
“fitted both socially and intellectually to be the 
leadeis of the Society”. Some of the delegates 
afterwards met at the house of Bewan Bahadoor 
Baghabendra Bao at Madias, and conceived the idea 
of a political National Movement for saving the 
Motherland. A committee of eight members to carry 
out the woik was formed and amongst others Messers 
Narendia Nath Sen, Janaki Natb G-hosal, Bewan 
Baghunath Bao, and S. Subramanyia, Aiyar, after- 
wards chief Justice, Madras, were in it. 

Some time after in January, 1885, both Mi 
Janakinath G-hosal and Bewan Bahadur Baghabendia 
Bao wiote letteis to impoi-tant personalities of 
different provinces explainmg the necessity and 
importance of such a political congregation. Many 
welcomed the above pioposal. 

They then met m March, 1885 and issued the 
following circular —“That a conference of the Indian 
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National Congrobs will bo held at Poona from 25th 
to 31st. Deoemboi, 1885. 

“That the conference will be composed of delegates 
— composed of leading politicians well acquainted 
with the English language fiom all parts of Bengal, 
Bomba}'’ and Madias Piosidencies. 

“That the diicct subjects of the conference will be 

(1) to enable all the most earnest labourci.-j in the 
cause of national progress to become por&onally 
known to each other. 

(2) To discuss and decide upon the political 
operations to be undertaken during the eneuing year. 

‘‘Indirectly this conference will foim the germ of 
a Native Parliament and if propeily conducted 
Will constitute in a few years an answerable reply to 
the assertion that India is still wholly unfit foi any 
form of representative institutions. The first confe- 
rence will decide whether the next one shall agam be 
held at Poona or whether followmg the precedent of 
the British Association, the conferences shall be held 
year by year at different important centres. 

The venue of the sitting of the fiist conference 
was also decided to bo at Poona and a reception 
committee with Mr. Chiplonkai, Mi. Joshi and others 
of the Poona Sarbajamn Sabha formed The Peshwa’s 
Garden near the Parbati Hill was to be utilised for the 
meeting as also for the residence of all delegates 
together. The recelption comimtee also was to take 
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charge of requiiemeuts of the delegates dui-mg stay at 
Poona including carriage, accomodation, food etc. to 
be provided for gi-atuitonsly. It was believed that 
exclusive of Poona workers, the Bombay Presidency 
was to furnish 20 delegates, Madras and Lower 
Bengal each about the same number and the N. W. 
Provinces, Oudb and the Punjab together about half 
the number. 

In the course of progress, however, Mi. Hume gave 
the name of the Congregation as ‘THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL OONGKESS’': He also went to England 
and acquainted the well-wishers and those who 
sympatlused with Indian aspirations with the views 
and objects of the oigamsation. He got encouragement 
from several liberal momber.s of the Parliament too. 

Now when the Indian National Congress would 
sit at Poona in December, 1885, a political conference 
was held at Calcutta, as mentioned in the last 
chapter. Mr Suiendra Nath Baneiqee was of opmion 
that Calcutta should be held the centre of all national 
agitations in India and thus he orgamsed the confe- 
rence with the help of the Zeminders. Others, 
however held a different view ; but that was not the 
only reason for holding a seperate organisation. Mr. 
Hume apprehended that the association of Surendra 
Nath who had gone to jail and held at that time 
extreme views would add to the suspicion of the 
Grovernment further. Mr. Hume, however, did a 
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very nglifc tiring m not giving too much importance 
to the land-holding community at the inception of 
the congresi:, and as to Mr. Banerjee too, he very 
soon changed his opinion. 

Let us now see if there were political associations 
in India at that time when the first session of the 
Indian National Congress was about to be held 

We have spoken of the British Indian Association 
and the Indian Association with the branches of the 
latter body formed in othei parts of the of 

Bengal The Bombay Association started by 
Jugganath S anker sett and Dadabhai Naoroji 
about the year 1851 was also doing very useful 
work. Mr. Sett was a Vakil and used to sit in the 
Bombay Legislative Council since 1863 and as to 
Dadabhai Naoi 031 , who does not know the name of the 
revered grand old man of India ? The Bombay 
Association was afterwards led by persons like 
Mangaldas Nathubhoy and Naoroji Furdun 3 i. 

The Poona Sarba 3 amn Sabha helped in mass- 
awakening. But for the indefatigable labours of its 
secretary Mr GaneshDutt Joshi, the Indian National 
Congress would not have been started, so easily. Rao 
Bahadooi Erishnaji Lakshman Nulkar and Sitaram- 
hari Chiplankar were also good and earnest workers. 

In Madras, too, political consoiusness was awaken- 
ing. There was at first a small conference held of 
Government officers known as the Madras Native 
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Associaition, Vatioualism began also to spread 
through, the journal ‘Hindu’ started in 1878. Notable 
persons like the famous Auaiid Ohailu, Veer Ragha- 
bachari, Eangi Naidii, G. Subramauya Alyar, M. 
Suba Eao, were closely associated with and the paper 
was started mainly through their efforts. 

The j\Iadras ■Mahajaii Rubha was also established 
in 1881 and confeiences were organised once or 
twice under its auspices. 

The Bombay Piesidency Association founded by 
Mr. Hmne, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Budriiddiii 
Tyab]! (both the lattei afterwards judges of the 
Bombay High Gouit) and Mr. Phero/shali Metha 
(afterwards Rir) was another Political Organisation. 

Besides these and others, the eminent men like 
John Bright, Heniy Fawcett, Chailes Bradlaugh, etc. 
the friends of India and member, of Parliament, were 
particularly m favour of the Indian’s light of election, 
equal treatment towards them and appointing them to 
the seiwices according to then merits and quali- 
fications. Many of them were in favoui of the Ilbeit 
Bill and they vehemently protested against the great 
injustice done by the Prime Minister Lord Salisbiiiy 
in imposing upon India the whole expenses incurred 
for giving a Ball Party to the Sultan of Turkey And 
amongst the Englishmen who remaining at home 
were very much in favour of doing justice to the 
Indians, the names of James Cavil, Sir William 
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Hunter, Lord Northbrooke, B, T. Beed and Mr. 
Sblag deserve special mention. 

Amongst tbe civilians of India too, Mr. Hume, 
Sir Wiliam Wedderbuin and Sir Henry Cotton used 
always to tbink that tbeir inteiests weie specially 
linked with tbo mterests of India. Above all, Mr. 
Hume however, stands tbe foremost. He leabsed that 
Indians might again be involved in a mutinous affair 
or a movement like what stirred tbe Sepoy Mutmy. 
That IS why be wanted to keep tbe Indian National 
Movement witbm leasonable limits of constitutional 
agitation. It did no doubt good to tbe British Govern- 
ment but tbe Indians were no less benofitted by it at 
a time when every movement by Indians was regard- 
ed as seditious. Indeed any attempt for awakening 
national consciousness without outside help was an 
impossibility. Mr Hume thus pioved tbe gi’eatest 
British friend of India and bis inspiring speech to the 
young graduates on tbe eve of the first session of tbe 
Congress would reimnd one of a speech from Loka- 
manya Bal Gangadhar Tilak or Mahatma Gandhi oi 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan. 

Thus he spoke — 

“And even if the leaders of thought are all either 
such poor creatures or so selfishly wedded to personal 
concerns that they dare not strike a blow for their 
country's sake, then justly and rightly are they kept 
down and trampled on, for they deserve nothing better 
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Every nation secures precisely as good a Go\ornment as 
it merits. If you, the picked men, the most highly educated 
of the nation can not, seorning personal care and selhsh 
objects, make a resolute struggle to secure greater freedom 
for you rselevcs and j our countrj', a more impartial admins- 
tratiou and a largo shir, iii the mauagemoat of ^our own 
alfaiis, then we, \ our friends, are wrong and your adver- 
saries right, thc.i all Lord Ripon^s noble asiurations for 
vour good arc fruitl ss and visionary, then, at jiresent at 
am rate, all hopes of progress arc at an end ; and India 
truly neither longs nor deser\ Qr, anything better govern- 
ment than she enjoys Only, if this be ‘^o, let us hear no 
more nation’s peevish complains-that you are kept in leading 
strings and treated like children, for j ou will have proved 
yourself such Men know how to act , let there be no 
more complaint of Englishmen being jmeferred to you in 
all important offices , for if you lack tliat public spirit, 
that highest form of altruistic devotion that leads man to 
subordinate jirivate ease to public weal, j atriotism that 
has made Englishmen what thej are then rightly are these 
prefored to you, rightlj and inevitably have they become 
your rulers And rulers and task-masters, they must conti- 
nue to be Let the joke gall your shoulders never sorely 
until you realise and stand prepared to act upon the eternal 
tiuth that self-sacri6ce and unselfishness are the only 
unfailing guides to freedom and ha|)piness” 

All homage to Mr llumc, the Fathei of the 
Indian National Congress. 
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THE FIRST SESSION OP THE INDIAN NATIONAL 

CONGRESS. 

After all the arrangements for holding the first 
sesfcion of the Indian National Congress at Poona had 
proceeded satisfactorily — the Pandal being complete 
and accommodation for delegates provided for, thiough 
the eftorts of the Poona Sarbojanin Sabha, Oholerah 
broke out at the city of Poona to the disappointment 
of all. Through the efiorts of the Bombay Association, 
the venue was at once changed to Bomday and 
ariangements for holding the session at the Grokuldas 
Tejpal Sanskrit College on the Growalia Tank were 
completed in no time The authorities of the college 
geneiously took up the matter and the delegates too 
weie accommodated m the boarding house of the 
college. The G-rand National Assembly of India met 
fiist on the sea beach m the vast atmosphere of the 
unfathomable. The surroundings, the enthusiasm and 
spiiit of doing good to the country all foretold the 
futuie of it 

Everything was ready by the morning of the 27th 
December and more than hundred representatives 
came fiom diffeient provinces. Many high-ranking 
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Government officials were also present but they did 
not tahe part in the proceedings of the congress. 

72 Delegates were present in that first and the 
most memorable session. In the afternoon of that 
day, Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Justice Jardine, 
Colonel Phelps, Professor Wordsworth, populai 
professoi of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
several others of lead and light welcomed the dele- 
gates with hearty cordiality. They were indeed the 
pioneers and true servants of the people although 
properly speaking, they were not elected delegates. 

The names of the followmg amongst the delegates 
deserve special mention. 

Bengal — W C Bonnerjee, Naiendi’a Xath Sen 
Janakmath Ghosal, Monomohon Ghose with his 
wife (who was a spectator), etc. Janaki Babu came 
as a delegate from Allahabad. 

Simla — Mr. Hume. Poona — W.S. Apte and G G. 
Agarkar Lucknow — Gangaprasad Yaiina. 

Bombay — Dadabhai Haoioji, Mr. Eahimatnlla 
Sayani, Kashinath Tryambak Telang, Pheorze Shah 
Mahta, D M. Wacha, B.M Malabari, N.G Ohandia 
Bharkar 

Madias — P. Eangiah Naidu, President of ths 
Mahajan Sabha Subramanya Iyer. H. Veei Eagbab^ 
chanar 

Anantaphr-— P. Eeshab PilJai. 
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‘ Besides these geutlemen, the following notable 
personalities amongst the Goverment officers weie 
also present m the session to express their sympathy 

Dewan Bahadur E. Baghunath Rao, The Hon’ble 
Mahadev Govinda Banade (Judge, Small Cause 
Court, Poona, afterwaids Judge, Bombay High Comt), 
Lala Baijnath of Agra, Professor K. Sundai Eaman 
and E,G. Bhandaikar 

The piess lepiesentatives of the various news 
papers like Dan Piakas, weekly organ of the Saiba- 
janm Subha of Poona, Kesari, Nababibhakar, Indian 
Mirror, The Hassin, the Hindusthani, The Tribune, 
Indian Umon, the Indian Spectator, Induprakash, 
The Hmdu, The Crescent, were also present. Delegates 
from difieient parts of the country came as 
follows — 

Bengal — 3, Bombay — 18, Madias — 8, Karachi — 2, 
Viramgaon — 1, Suiat — 6, Poona — 8, Agra — 2 
Benares — 1, Simla — 1, Lucknow — 3, Allahabad — 1, 
Lahore — 1, Ambala — 1, Ahmedabad — 1, Berhampm.’. 
(Madias) — 1, Muslipatam — 1, Chmghlipatam — 1, 
Tanjore — 1, Kumbhakanam — 1, Madina — 1, Tinne- 
veli — 1, Coimbatoie — 1, Salem — 1, Cuddapur — 1. 

Ml Hume really loved Bengal. For although he 
came from Simla he stayed with the delegates fiom 
Bengal 

The first session began on the 28th December, 
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1885, and the honour of the firso presidentship of 
the Indian National Congress fell upon the lot of 
Mr. Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee of Bengal, the 
distinguished Bengali Barrister. Originally it was the 
desire of Mr. Hume that the Lt. G-overnor of Bombay 
should take the chair of the President, but Lord 
Duffenn did not wish that any public servant should 
be associated with this organisation. He even reques- 
ted that his personal sympathies with the Congi’ess 
should be kept private. It was then decided to elect 
Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, the illustrious Standing 
Counsel, Calcutta High Court, as the President. 
It may be noted that Woomesh Chandra had a 
great liking for European ways of life at the begin- 
mng. But the Ilbert Bill agitation first served as an 
eye-opener to him. Alter wards he became a powerful 
leader of the time. It was he who first led the 
farewell party for Lord Ripon in 1884 A. D. He 
had made Herculean labours to make that function 
a great success. 

In that historic conference of the first session, 
proposed by Mr. Hume, seconded by S. Subramanya 
Iyer of Madras and supported by Mr. K. T. Tehng, 
Mr. Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee, the leadei of 
Bengal was elected to the chair as President of the 
Congress. 

The president expressed gratitude to the assemb y 
as to the press-reporters and Govt, oflicia . 

16 
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present there and delivered his address m such forceful 
language that it still rings in our ears — 

‘‘Surely never had so important and comprehensive an 
assemblage occurred within historical times on the soil of 
India He claimed for it an entirely representative cha- 
racter It was true that judged from the standard of the 
House of Commons they were not the representatives of 
the people of India in the sense the members of the House 
were representatives of the constituencies But if community 
of sentiments? community of feelings and community of 
wants enabled any one to speak on behalf of others? then 
assurredly they might justly claim to be the representative 
of the people of India It might be said that they were-self- 
elected, but that was not so The news that this Congress 
would be held? had been known throughout the year in the 
different provinces of India and they all knew that every- 
where the news had been received with great satisfaction 
by the people at large and though no formal elections had 
been held? the representatives had been selected by all the 
different associations and bodies and he only wished that 
all thus selected, had been able to attend instead of their 
having now to lament the absence of many valued co- 
adjutors whose attendance had been unhappily barred by 
various unfortunate circumstances” 

Then he detailed out the objects of the Congress 
and said “i am describing only a few of the objects — 
these are not all, for oui aim will be deteimined on 
the proposals”, 
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The objects of the Congress are . — 

(1) The of personal intimacy and 

fiiendship amongst all the moie earnest woikeis in 
oui' country’s cause m all parts of the Empire. 

(2) The eradication by direct friendly intei- 
com’se of all possible race, creed, or provmcial pie- 
judices amongst all loveis of oui country, and the 
fuller development and consolidation of those sen- 
timents of national unity that had their origin in 
their beloved Loid Ripon’s ever memoiable leign. 

(3) The authoritative record after this has been 
carefully elicited by the fullest discussion of the matured 
opinions of the educated classes m India on some of 
the important and piessing of the social questions of 
the day. 

(4) The determination of the lines upon and 
the method by which durmg the next twelve months 
it IS desirable for active politicians to labour m the 
public interests 

Mr. Bormeijee also said — “Surely there was 
nothing in these objects to which any sensible and 
unprejudiced man could possibly take exception 
and yet on moie than one occasion remarks had been 
made by gentlemen who should have been wiser, 
condemmng the proposed Congress as if it were a nest 
of conspirators and disloyalists. Let him say once 
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for aU and in this he knew well after the long 
informal discussions that they all had amongst 
themselves on the pievious day that he was only 
expressing the sentiments of every gentleman piesent, 
that there were no more throughly loyal and con- 
sistent well-wishers of the British Grovernment than 
weie himself and the friends around him. In meeting 
to discuss in orderly and peaceful manner questions of 
vital importsbnce affecting their well-being, they weie 
following the only course by which the constitution of 
England enabled them to represent their views to the 
ruling authority Much had been done by Great 
Britain for the benefit of India and the whole 
country was traly grateful to her for it. She had 
given them order, she had given them railways and 
above all, she had given them the mestimable 
blessmgs of western education. But a great deal still 
remained to be done The more progress the people 
made in education and material prosperity, the 
greater would be the msight into political matteis 
and keener their desiie for political advancement. 
He thought that their desire to be governed aocordmg 
to the ideas of government prevalent in Eui’ope was 
in ho way incompatible with their thorough loyalty 
to the British Government. AJl that they desired 
was that the basis of the Government should be 
widened and the people should have their proper and 
legitimate share in it. The discussisons that would 
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take place in this Congress woulcl, ho believed, be 
as advantageous to the ruling authorities as he was 
sure it would be to the people at large”. 

The following resoultions were unanimously 
adopted and passed, 

(1) That this Congress earnestly recommends — 
the promised enquiry into the ivorkmg of the Indian 
administration here and m England should be 
entrusted to a Eoyal Commission, the people of India 
being adequately lepresonted therein and evidence 
taken both in India and England, 

Proposed by G. Subrarmanya Iyer. ( Editor 
^Hindu’). 

Seconded by Mr. Pherozshah Mehta. 

Supported by Mr. Narendra Nath Sen. 

(2) The piesent advisory Council of the Secretary 
of State for India should be abolished. 

Proposer — S. H. Chiplonkar. 

Seconder — P. Ananda Charlu. 

Mr. Jankinath Ghosal supported this proposal 
with a veiy interesting speech. 

(3) That this Congress considers the leform and 
expansion of the supreme and existing Legislalave 
Councils, by the admission of a considerable 
proportion of elected members (and the creation 
of similar councils for the Noith-West Piovinces 
and Oudh and also for the Punjab) essential and 
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holds that all budgets should be lefoned to these 
couucils foi consideiatiouj then members being moic- 
ovor empowered to mteipellatc the Executive in 
legard to all biauches of the adimnistiation and that 
a Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
should bo constituted *to receive and consider any 
formal protests that may be recorded by majorities of 
such Councils against the exercise by the Executive 
of the power, which would be vested in it, of over- 
ruling the decision of such majorities. 

While raising this proposal Mr. Telang said 
“We do not want nomination but election. Wc 
have got the power of havmg our elected repiesenta- 
tives in the Municipality, District and Local Boards 
aocordmg to the promulgation of local self-govern- 
ment by Lord Ripon. We should also strive to 
obtain OUT' elected members in the Legislative 
Council of each province by gradually widening 
the scope of this policy. Our present reqmrements, 
at least half the number of the members of the 
Legislative Council should be elected by us And 
gradually the same 1 light of election to be extended 
to big cities, imiversities, rvell -established political 
orgamsations, the muffussil Mumcipahties and the 
Distnct Boards too ” 

The Hon’ble S. Subiamanya Iyer also remarked 
“Due to the absence of the right of election, the non- 
offio^al membeis of the council aie piactically power - 
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less, because I am speaking from my peisonal 
expeiience tliat altbougb Government agiees witli 
them m trifling matters, in matters of any policy 
never budges an inch from their original decision”. 

Dadabhai Naoioji said “If the Government 
granted the refoims and the right of inteipellation 
piayed foi, much of the misunderstandings and 
odium Government had to suffer would be removed”. 

Lala Muralidhar said “Eeal and direct represen- 
tation must be had to minimise the influence of 
men who are not true representatives of the 
country”, 

Lalaji could deliver beautiful speeches and could 
evoke much humour in his addresses. 

Mahadeo Govinda Eanaday opined that it was 
desiiable to have both elected and nominated 
members in the Secretary of State’s Advisoiy 
Council. Mr. Hume pomted out that a substitute 
for the Secretary of State’s Council as regards 
extravagant expenditure was provided for in the 
scheme proposed by the resolution in the power of 
interpellation and m the financial power. Amongst 
others, Dewan Bahadm* Eaghunath Eao thought that 
a substitute for the India Council was unnecessary 
A Parliamentary Committee would be of great 
advantage by giving publicity to the discussion of 
the Committee. 
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Mr. Narendra Nath Sen thought that a Standing 
Commitee like that of the House of Commons would 
be good if it contained their own lepresentatives. 

(4) Simultianeous exammation for Civil Service 
in India as well as in 'Britain and raismg of age of 
candidates. The resolution was moved by Mr. 
D. S. Whiter- President of the Em’asian Assdciation 
and seconded by Mr. Oirija Bhusan Mukherjee.f Mr. 
Naoroji also took part m the discussion. 

(5) The Reduction of military expenditure — That 
in the opimon of the Congress, the proposed increase 
in the mihtary expenditure is unnecessary and regard 
being had to the revenues of the empire and the 
existmg circumstances in the country, excessive. 

(6) If it was impossible to reduce the military ex- 
penditure, then this should be carried out by retrench- 
ment and by the re-imposition of the customs duties 


It wili-be intersting to Mr, Antony Eden that the 
First Congress was attended with great enthusiasm by the 
then president of the Eurasian (now Anglo Indian) 
Association 

t Girijabhusan was editor of Naba Bibhakar Patrika 
He was a Prem Chandra Roy Chand scholar and was a well- 
known Advocate of Alipore He also entered the High 
Court but wns cut off quite prematurely. 
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and extension of the Licence Tax, together with one 
Imperial G-uarantee to the Indian debt 

(7) Annexation of Upper Burma is the opinion 
of the Congress unnecessary. But if tlie G-overnment 
is determined to conquer it then the wliole of Bui’ma 
should be separated from the Indian Yiceroyalty and 
made as a Crown Colony like Ceylon. 

Lord Dufferm had declared war agamst Kmg 
Theebaw of Mandalay (Northern Burma) on the 
suspicion that King Theebaw had entered into a 
secret pact with the French empire Theebaw sm’ren- 
dered on 27th November, 1885 and the day after 
Mandalay was occupied. In January 1886 the whole 
of Burma was annexed to the British India. 

(8) Resolutions be forwarded to all political 
associations in the country with a request to adopt 
such measures as may be calculated to advance the 
settlement of the various questions dealt with in the 
resolutions. 

On Mr. Hume’s proposal seconded by Mr. 
Subramanya Iyer, it was decided to hold the next 
annual sittmg of the Congress in Calcutta. The 
President Mr. Bonner jee said “We shall not fail in 
our duty to extend hospitality towards our guests in 
Calcutta as far as we can.” 

When the session was over after three days’ 
sitting, the President was acclaimed with continued 
cheers. Mr. Hume was greeted thrice with “Three 
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cheers for Mr. Hume, the Eatliej- of the Congress” 
Mr. Hume too returned the greetings with “Three 
cheers for Her Majesty the Queen Empress ” 

Eesolutions of the first session of the congress 
are to be taken into serious account, as the congress 
programme was directed on these lines for a long 
time. 

“Three cheers” also continued for long — because 
Congress at first followed the western model. Our 
readers will please watch as to when this slogan was 
replaced by ‘Bandemataram’. 

After this session was over, the delegates were 
given a hearty send off. 

Here closes the narrative about ohe origm of the 
Greatest National Movement of India leaving a 
glorious memory of the fine work accomplished by 
the first great National Leaders of India who were 
the pioneers in working so earnestly for the umty 
of India. It was only the dawn of our Nationalism 
seen on the east sky, but the Sun of freedom would 
have its blaze of the clearest mid-daj" veiy soon. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
SECOND SESSION 

Although the first session of the Congress was 
held at Bombay, there is no denying the fact that 
Calcutta has been the guiding spirit of the Congress- 
movement of India. I do not intend to repeat the 
accounts of Ilbert Bill, Surendranath's imprison- 
ment, Lord Ripon’s fi’uitless attempts at Refoimis 
and the Calcutta Conference of 1883, and although 
signs of awakening were visible in all parts of India, 
Sn Ambica Charan Mazumdar tinly said — “Though 
the Indian National Congress was born in Bombay, 
its real baptism took place with all formal rites and 
ceremonies in the following year in the metropolis 
of the Empire.” 

Delegates were duly elected this year first, and 
no stone was left unturned to give a fitting reception 
to the delegates Arrangements for food and 
accommodation were ample. 

There was also a great acqmsition this year. Mr. 
Siuendranath Banerjee was taken mto the fold at 
the earnest request of Mr. Hume. He gave up his 
idea for a National Liberal Conference like that of 
the year 1885 and whole-heartedly joined the Indian 
National Congress. After this, Surendi’anath was not 
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absent in any session upto that of 1917. He became 
the undisputed leader of Bengal and a very prominent 
figure of India 

Raja Rajendalal Mitia, President of the British 
Indian Association was elected as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and enthusiasm was great. 
It was from this yeai a Chairman of the Reception 
Committee is being elected to be in charge of 
reception etc. who also addresses the delegates at 
the start of the session , m Bombay there was no such 
arrangement. 

The famous lawyer -poet Hemchandra’s (author 
of ‘Bharat Sangit’, ‘Bharat Bilap’ and ‘Britra-Sanhar’ 
‘Rakhi-Bandhan’) poem proves the upsui’ge of national 
sentiments amongst the intelligentsia in this session 
of the congress. 

Every one knows that Bankimchandra’s ‘Bande- 
Mataram’ is the national anthem of this Grand 
National Assembly foi over forty yeais. But even 
then none could realise the gist of Bandemataram. 
The contemporaiies also did not like it Being 
westernised the leaders imitated the foreigners by 
‘Cheeis’. They did not even caie to think deeply 
then. But within a few days so to speak, Bankim 
heard that his very friend Hemchandra tuning his 
voice with his and echoing his own, sang with a 
sonorous voice the poem ‘Ralvhibandhan’ on the 
occasion of this ceiemony — 
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Mother India awakens 

On the East Bengal, Magadh, Bihar, 

Dera Ismail and side of Himalayas 
Karachi, Madras, city of Bombay, — 

Snrat, Gnjratis Maharastri brother 
All surround the Mother on all sides 
Placing xialm upon palm in lovmg embrace 
The heart of each has opened 
All are of one mind and tune 
Sing victoiy of joy. 

With overwhelmed love they clasp 

each other to their hearts, 
Bmg everybody in sweet voice 
Smg— BANDEMATARAM— 

“Sujalam, Sufalam, Malayaja Shitalam — 
Sashyashyamalam Mataram. 

Shubhra- J y otsna-Pulaldta J amiumg 
Eulla Kushamita Drumadala Shovimng 
Suhasinmg Sumadhm’obhasimng 
Sukhadam Baradang Mataram — 
Bahubaladharinmg, Namami Tarming, 
Ripudala banning Bande Mataram.” 

That voice rose high in city after city 
In places of pilgrimage and temples with 

victonous sound 

India and the world became inspired 

Joy is flashed in the face 

By placmg mother on the heart’s throne 
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Holding her feet every body, 

Wea/ s the garland of unity. 

The Bengalees weie inspired with the poet’s song. 
But even then we used to thinli and act in the 
English fashion and used to beg of Englishmen’s 
chanties. Now gradually we have come to realize 
the worthlessness of such a course We have realised 
that by begging we shall never get anything. Our 
agitation is just the other name for begging. India 
is not England. If you do not get anything in 
England by asking, you can even assert your rights 
by show of strength. The Magna Cai-ta of 1215 
A.D. is the proof of that strength. The mass sterngth 
got King John to sign at the point of sword “that 
Great charter of the rights and liberties of people at 
Bunnymede. Again the people rose against Charles I 
King of England with their demand — *No taxation, 

, without representation’ and ‘Bill of Bights’ was 
also an outcome of this pressure. But we are helots 
on our soil and can not earn anything unless we stand 
on om- own legs. 

The stages through which this idea of self-help 
became predominent were worth noting. 

Be that as it may, it was at first decided to hold 
the session in the British Indian Association Hall 
but as the number of delegates swelled to 426, the 
place was shifted to the Town-Hall. Dadabhai 
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jSTaoroji was already selected as the President. After 
the 1885 Congress Session, Dadabhi went to England 
and was retnrned as a member of the Liberal Party 
from Holborn di-^nsion of Finsbury. He had retired 
from his career of a professor in a Bombay College 
and dedicated himself to the political work by going 
to England and it was his main duty to impress 
upon Englishmen the real pictm’e of poverty and 
diskess in India. It is doubtful if there was any other 
person in India more capable at that time than this 
Parsee Leader to adorn the presidential chair of such 
a big and representative meeting. 

A raised platform was erected on the eastern side 
of the Town Hall, as otherwise there was no possibi- 
lity of seeing Dadabhai who was a bit short in 
stature. 

On Monday, the 27th December 1886, Dcctoi 
Rajendralal Mitra the gieat scholar and emdite 
Orientalist read his opening addi’ess by welcoming all 
the delegates and in the veiy beginning Rabmdranaili 
chaimed all by singing the following song . 

We have all assembled to-day at the call of Mothoi 
Being of one family, still behaving like foreigners 
How long can a brother forsake his brother 
So, there he has called him. 

That mighty voice makes one overwhelmed 
Who can check him any more ? 
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Who ever of us remain any where 

Are bound to each other by the cords of love 

Every one is brought here by that ardent call. 

Who does not realise the pangs of his mind ? 
Eespect or insult — all gone, 

Tears in eyes are wiped out. 

The heart throbs with new hope 
Seeing the brothers side by side. 

After persevering for a long time 
We have gathered together by numbers, 

Just like the chidi-en of a family 

Go and present yom’selves to your mother. 

One who had the fortune to witness this Calcutta 
gathermg, would bear witness to the fact that the 
head-covers of fhe inhabitants of various places 
presented an awfully gorgeous spectacle. Such a 
spectacle is not seen now. The caps of Parsees, 
those of the Muslims in Bombay and Madias, the 
pugrees of the Sikhs, the different pugrees of the 
Maharastriyas and the Madrasis, the variegated 
pugrees of the Rajputs and the long turbans of the 
people of Sind contrasted with the bare heads of the 
Bengalees — presented such a grand spectacle which is 
unspeakable. 

All were different m statui’e too — the stalwart Sikh, 
sturdy Pathan, strong Rajput, hardy and steady 
Maharastriyas, smiling Madrasis and the shaip-eyed 
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Paisees and tlie hearty Bengalees adorned the great 
Historic Association. 

In that Griand Assembly Rajeudralal welcomed 
the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee 
as follows : — 

“It has been the dream of my life that the 
scattered units of my race may some day coalesce 
and come together ; that instead of living merely as 
individuals we may some day combine as 1 to be able 
to live as a Nation. In this meeting I behold the 
commencement of such coalescence, I behold in 
this Congress the dawn of a better and happier day 
for India, I look upon the Legislative Councils as 
the corner stone of all the topics of political con- 
dition. Those should therefoie be reconsbtutecl. 
Let our speakers speak moderately. Let our schemes 
be moderate.” 

Rajendralal also said — 

“We live not under National Government but 
under a foreign bureaucracy : our foreign ralers are 
foreigners by biith, religion, language and habits— 
by everything that divides humanity into different 
sections. They cannot possibly dive int-o our hearts 
They cannot ascertain our wants, our feelings, oui 
aspirations. They may try their best and I hare so 
reason to doubt that many of our Governors bare 

tried hard to ascertain our feelings and our 
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but owing lo thcii peculiai position, they have failed 
to ascertain them”. 

Rajendralal was more an intellectual giant than 
a politician, but he too came out when occasion 
requiied. Although deafness in the later years of his 
life ciippled his activities to some extent, ho could be 
found always! in philanthropluo institutions. Ho 
could deliver nicely in a meeting — his leotuie was 
more in the form of a table talk. Now Calcutta 
Congress under his leadership won special reputation 
as the meeting place of the representatives of all 
classes of people — the rich and the middle class, the 
old and the young, the high and the low. 

Raja Joykrishna Mukheijee, 2Jemindar UttaiTaiu, 
proposed Dadabhai Naoroji to the chair and 
Maharaja Jatmdramohon Tagoie closed with a vote 
of thanks to the chair 

Many ‘lediculed’ the Congress as the meeting 
place of a few dashing youngmen, but an institution 
with men like Rajendralal, Dadabhai Naoroji, Raja 
Jaykiishna and Maharaja Jatindramohan and otheis 
of the type could hardly be considered the figment 
of visionary imagination of the youth. Raja Joy- 
krishna was 79, he lost power of sight, still even at 
such an old age, due to physical illness and incapa- 
bility he did not hesitate to join the national move- 
ment. The President however dwelt more on the 
bright side of the British rule. 
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The President in his opening address laid great 
stress on the poverty problem of India and urged 
“that it was right as well as the duty of this Congress 
to set forth its convictions, both as to this wides- 
pread destitution and the primary steps needed 
for its alleviation.” His reasonmgs were cogent and 
more so when he clearly defined the scope and 
functions of the Congress. He pointed out that 
Congress should deal only with political matters and 
not social problems which differed m different 
locahties, peculiar to different commimities. “A 
National Congress” he urged “must confine itself 
to questions m which the entire Nation has a direct 
participation, and it must leave the adjustment of 
social reforms and other class-questions to class- 
Congresses.” 

Prom the second day the Congress met agam in 
the rooms of the British Indian Association, 
discussions on resolutions took place on 28th, 30th 
and 31st December 1886 

The Congress this year was a real body of dele- 
gates and a large number of about five hundi’ed 
elected, attended the session. Delegates came as 
follows . — N. W. Provinces 74. Madras & Bombay 
47 each, Punjab 17, Central Provinces & Assam 
8 each, and Bengal numbered 230. 

It is not a negligible thing to get 406 delegates 
in Calcutta compared to 72 m Bombay and all of 
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them were in the highest social status from the 
standpoint of learning, wealth and influence. The 
following resolutions were passed : 

1. Address of joyful greetings to Queen Victoria 
on the coming Jubilee Celebration 
(1887 A. D.) 

2. Arrangements for eradicating poverty. 

3. The Reform and Expansion of the Imperial 
and Local Legislative Councils. 

4. Playing for appointment of a Public Service 
Commission. 

6. Enlarging the jury system. 

(a) Trial by juiy in a trial. 

(b) Verdict of jury to stand m a trial. 

6. Separation of the Judicial from the Executive, 

7. Proposal to take volunteers from the natives 
and 

8 Promulgation of simultaneous civil service 
examination both in England and in India 
and pioposal to make the age limit from 19 
to 23. 

Resolution No. 3 on the Expansion of Legislative 
Councils was moved amongst others by Babu Kunja 
Lai Banerjee of Bengal , and Malek Bhagavan Das 
of Debra Ismail Khan said in Urdu on this • — ' 

, “I am the delegate from that place where people 
are moie adept m wielding the sword than m hand- 
ling the pen. Men say that only the Bengali Babu 
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are asking for reforms. Am I a Bengalee ? Do I 
look so ? All Indians who have got a little common 
sense, want reform.” 

On the fourth day discussions were held how the 
Legislative Councils should be enlarged. Surendra 
Nath thus said — 

“Self government is the ordermg of nakire, the 
,will of Divme Providence It is not new to us — our 
Panchayet system is as old as the hills and is graven 
on the hearts and the instincts of the people”. 

Another resolution was passed so that the piin- 
ciple of suffrage may gradually extend to munici- 
palites, District Boaids and other allied institutions 
concerned 

In these discussions Mr. Rahimatulla Siam, 
Sn Omndas Banerjee, Kunjalal Banerjee, Keshab 
Chandra Acharyya Choudhary, Monomohan Grhosh, 
Kahshankar Shukul, N, G. Chandravarkar, Ananda 
Charlu, Baja Eampal Singh (Oudh), Dinsha Wacha, 
Raja Pyaii Mohon Mukherjee, Rao Sahib Sammad 
Iyer, Lala Murahdhar of the Punjab, Lala Eanaiya- 
lal, G. Subrahmanya Iyer, S. Subrahmanya Iyer, 
Dr Trailokyanath Mitra, Guruprasad Sen and Syed 
Sarfuddin of Patna, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya 
of Allahabad, Hamid Ah, Nawab Reja Ah of Lucknow 
etc. took part. 

Lala Murahdhar on being recently released on 
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bail was present in tlie Congress. He said about 
the Jury system — 

“I was considered .a public agitator 'because I 
have my own opinions and speak wbat I think 
without fear, and the protection of juiy Mas, therefore, 
necessary against such abuses”. 

Amongst the prominent Muslims of Bengal ivho 
did not join in this Session, Nawab Abdul Latif’s 
party and Syed Amir Ah’s party deserve special 
mention. The Naivab Saheb informed in a letter — 

“We are fully convinced that the aim of the 
forthcoming congress is to promote measures which, 
it is considered, will tend to the amelioration of the 
condition of the people of India and they would 
greatly regret to do anything which would have 
even the appearance of withholding fi’om such a 
worthy object any support which their co-operation 
imght give.” 

All told, 38 Muslim delegates came. Amongst 
them Mr. Rahimutulla Siam, the famous businessman 
of Bombay, Raja All Khan Nawab of Oudh and 
Sarfuddm of Behar and other Muslim leaders joined 
with the Hindus and the Christians on equal terms. 

From the Calcutta Session, Provincial Congress 
Committees were in tne process of bemg foimedt 

When the Bombay session was over, a few 
delegates discussed the means aud ways as to how to 

put the 3rd Resolution — the Reform and Expansion of 

'’o) 
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of the Imperial and Local Legislative Councils — into 
effect and the lesults of discussions were commun- 
cated to the provincial leaders. Various suggestions 
came from many places. Then the resolution was 
printed in English for 10,000 copies, and over a lakh 
in different languages and was sent to different places 
m India. Many copies were circulated in England 
through the Cobden Club. At the end of each 
booklet Mr. Hume expressed his opinion in an essay 
styled as “Old Man’s Hope”. The diverse opinions 
that were received formed the subjects of discussion 
in Calcutta session. The resolution was passed by 
which election could replace nomination, (lialf tlie 
memhers to he elected, one- fourth to he nominated 
and the lest of the memhers to he ex-officio). 

In the Calcutta ‘Session the Subjects-Committee 
was also formed for the first time and although the 
proposal of Rajendralal was lost on 28. 12. 86, a 
committee was formed on 24th December with 
9 members. Grradually this figui’e has expanded 
and now all the members of the All India Congress 
Committee join the Subjects Committee. 

Bajendralal particulaiy objected to the method in 
which the resolution regarding “Reforms” was framed 
in this Subjects Comrmttee. He was against such 
rapid advance. He even threatened that he would 
out off all connection with the Congress if the 
above resolution was not amended. In his opinion 
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liow was it possible for the resolutions determined by 
only nine persons could be a matter for oonsideiation 
by all 9 In the mean time the late Mabesb Ohandi’a 
Choudbary, well-known Vakil of the Calcutta High 
Court gave a steamer patry as a useful entertamment 
to the Congress delegates on Wednesday, the 29th 
December. In this steamer party the resolution on 
Reforms was agam discussed amongst Mr, Hume, 
Mr. Naoro]i, Mr. Ranaday, Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Mr. Chandra Madhab G-hose, Gurudas Banerjee and 
other leaders. Mr. Hume was in favoui’ of a well- 
constituted scheme, Rajendralal asked to abolish the 
idea of scheme. He argued why should we mvite 
criticism by putting up schemes ? The resolution was 
however passed on 30th December after a considera- 
tion of several amendments. This subject was agaon 
discussed on Slst even the day after the session was 
over There was also a little difference of opmion 
regarding another subject as w ell. A resolution was 
passed regardmg Public Service Commission m the 
first session of Congress at Bombay. That commission 
was formed veiy qmckly in 1886 through the efforts 
of Lord Duffenn and the Commission set to work 
that very yeai Its President was Sir Charles 
Tuinei with members like the Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul 
Jabber and Mr Kisch Post-master General etc. Now 
in the Calcutta session Mr, Naoroji, the president, 
put up a resolution regarding the Congress reaction 
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as to this Commission. Raja Eamlal Singh opined that 
Congiess had nothing to do before the commission 
gave its final lepoit. Suiendianath and Late Kanailal 
on the other band suggested that if a Committee was 
formed then that committee’s opinion should be taken 
as that of the Congress. Mr Rajendralal Mitra 
objected, sajnng “What j'ou are saying ? should the 
responsibility of a work of such vast body be vested 
entirely on a small committee ?” Dr. Guradas 
Banerjee said that a few witnesses were to be sent 
fiom this Congress to the commission. At last it was 
setteld that a Committee should be formed and on 
the last day of the piesent session the report of this 
Committee would be considered. 

The Committee reported as follows — 

(i) That the Cml Service Examination be held 
simultaneously in India as well as in England. 

(ii) That the age limit should be fixed to 23 ins- 
tead of to 19. 

(ill) Competitive system of examination be 
promulgated for filling up higher civil appointments. 

The lepoit discussed was fully and was accepted 
at open session of the Calcutta Congress. 

The Raja Rampal Sing of whom I have just 
spoken was a Zemmdar of the United Provinces. He 
could not speak good Enghsh, but when he spoke 
with gesture, that evoked laughter. More over his 
appearance was a little short. His movements dunng- 
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oration also were another leason foi evoking laughter, 
but with all he made a remaikable speech which 
contained much of feeling and substance. Thus the 
National Congress was able from the veiy beginning 
to account for adequately and that is why it did not 
split up like other associations which grow like mush- 
looms here and there. When the session was over 
“The Statesman” published an appreciation with 
regard to the delegates. In the opinion of the States- 
man, “the Congress was composed of men of whom 
we could point with pride, as the out-come of a 
oentuiy of om* rule.” 

On the other hand London Times emitted malice 
in the following — “It was merely an affah of discon- 
tented place-seekers — men of straw with little or no 
stake in the country — persons of considerable 
imitative powers, of total ignorance of the real 
problems of the Government... delegates from all these 
talking-clubs might become a serious danger to public 
tranquility.” 

The members of the Parliament weie afraid, 
as they still are of the Congress. We do not still 
know what the late Parliamentary and Cabinet 
Mission really meant. 

When the Session was over, a deputation headed 
by the President and some of the principal dele- 
gates waited upon the Viceroy, Lord Dufierm, and 
His Excellency receiyed them cordially and had a 
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fiank discussion with them not forgetting, at 
the same time to mention that he received them, 
though not as Crown Representative, but in his 
private capacity giving a welcome to the distin- 
gmshed visitors to the capital. He also received the 
delegates m a Carden Party. But although the 
representative power of the congress was not acknow- 
ledged by the Eepersentative of the Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria of India, the country, however, has 
acknowledged it as the only Representative Orga- 
nisation of the people consisting of so many commu- 
mties, creeds and races 

The delegates left happy at the promismg position 
of congress and remembered long the steamer-trip, 
when vessel glided along the Hooghly decked with 
flags amidst the cheeiings of thousands of joyous 
spectators on both the banks of the sacred nver. 
While talking amongst themselves on the problems 
of India. 
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THIRD SESSION 

The third session of the Congress was held in 
Madras in 1887 and its President was the famous 
leader of the Muslim commuuily Sir (then Mr.) 
Budruddin Tyab]i. He was a renowned pleader 
of the Bombay High Court and later on became also 
a Judge of the Bombay High Court. We have never 
met Tyabji but his son Abbas Tyabji was seen in 
Gaya congress and also at the house of the Beshbandhu 
Das many times. At that time he was a no-changer. 

He also used to bring his daughter along with 
him. This daughter was a good worker and once 
courted pnson m a Satyagraha campaign. The son 
Mr. Abbas was also a leader in Rangoon. In this 
very year 1887 the Jubilee of half a centmy reign 
of Queen Victoria came off and it was a matter of 
great pride to be associated with such an mstitution 
at that time. The Jubilee was celebrated with 
great grandeur m Calcutta and the native leaders co- 
operated much with the liberal-minded Mr. Harrison 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation. 

Seeing the third session of the Congress, many 
were of the opinion that the Congress has been 
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turned into a Permanent National Organisation. The 
number of delegates exceeded 600. Tliiee thousand 
men assembled under a great Pandal in Maokay’s 
garden on the sea beach. The Madi’asi equivalent 
word for stage is called ‘pandal’. From the veiy 
beginning it was called Pandal and it still lemams 
so. The Pandal at Madras was 130^ long and 95^ 
wide. The rent of the garden was about Es 250/-. 

About 80 delegates from Bengal reserved one 
boat S.S. Nevassa of B. I. S. N. Co., and set out on a 
sea voyage and braving through terrible tornado in 
the Bay of Bengal with fearful liearts reached St. 
George amidst profound cheers aftei passing through 
an oideal of three days and tliree nights. 

Delegates like Sir Eashbehaii Ghosh, Baja 
Kishorilal Goswami, ^ Messrs W. C. Bonneiqee, 
Surendiauath Baneijee, Narendranath Sen, Matilal 
Ghosh, Bepin Chandia Pal, Aswim Kumar Dutt etc. 
sailed by ship. 

While on steamer all of them could discuss 
political mattei-s and the expenditure was also less. 
The first class fare by rail journey to and back would 
have cost Bs. 240/- and Bs. 116/14/- in second class 
as against Bs. 100/- and Bs. 60/- respectively by the 


^Raja Kishorilal after the passing of the new reforms 
(1921) was member of the first Executive Council 
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sea. Sir Surendi’a Nath said in his “Nation in 
Making” : 

“Like Pilgrim Pathers we set out on a sea voyage 
with a noble purpose ; the sea trip was thoroughly 
enjoyed by us. Pleasure and business were combined.” 

On the 22nd Decmber all set out by steamer and 
reached Madi’as on 26th. 

This time too Nawab Abdul Latif addressed a 
meetmg at Bankipore so that none of his community 
should jom the congress Inspite of that, many 
delegates like Moulvi Sarfuddin, Amir Haidar, 
Tafajal Hossain etc. deserve to be mentioned who 
were elected m a meeting of the Patna Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sarfuddin afterwards became a pmsne judge 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

The late Dewan of Travancore , Raja Su’ T. 
Madhab Eao K.C.S I., was passing his retiied life in 
a secluded cornei so to speak, but urged by the strong 
call of service to the mother countiy he too assumed 
leadership of the Reception Committee. In his 
address he requested all to give up sentimental ideas 
and to take steady steps. He said — 

“As a great thinker has said, men learn to run 
before they learn to walk. They stagger and stumble 
before they acquire a steady use of their limbs What 
is trae of individuals is equally true of nations , and 
it is unchaiitable to foim a forecast of the future from 
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failings and weaknesses, if any such should exist, 
incidental to a nascent stage. 

“Political liberty and liberal education lend the 
people to an earnest desire to fraternise and unite. 
To well-balanced minds such a gathering must appear 
as the soundest triumph of British administration. 
Let us trustfully place ourselves under the guidance 
of the Great Nation and the Great Government which 
are providentially in charge of our destmies and our 
future will be as satisfactory as it can possibly be,” 

Tyabji was proposed to the chair by the late 
W. 0. Bonnerjee. A few words of Tyabji can 
possibly prove how he was free from all communal 
bias. He said : 

“There is nothing in the position of the relations 
of the different communities in India, be they 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees or Christians which 
should induce the leader of om* community to stand 
aloof from the others in their efforts to reform the 
Government ” 

After the address of the President on 27th 
December the Subjects selection-committee was 
formed. For the three days after this (28th, 29th 
and 30th) the following resolutions were passed. No 
resolution was however passed regarding the regulation 
and constitution of the Congress. Oertam rules used 
to be put down on paper and were only lead eveiy 
year. But no organised system was followed. Many 
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old leaders like Mr. W. 0 Bonnerjee and others 
hesitated to bind the congress by some rules and 
regulations He used to say, “Theie was no constitu- 
tion of the Parliament of such a vast British Empire, 
then why should we bother our heads over it” ^ But 
one day this caused much repentence. The abrupt 
breaking up of the Congress Session m Surat in 1907 
A.D. has been more or less attributed this slackness. 

To refresh reader’s memory let me add that Lord 
Macaulay once said (1832) “the noblest monument 
of British Rule in India would be the establishment of 
Biitam’s free institutions m the land”. 

SirT.MadhabEaotoo citing Lord Macaulay said : 

“England has taken us m to her bosom and 
claims us as her own. We appeal to her by the 
sweetest, the gentlest, the tenderest and yet withal 
by the most dm’ able of all ties which binds mother 
to her of springs to confer upon us the inestimable 
boon of Repiesentative Institutions, and I am sm’e 
we shall not appeal in vain”. 

Mr. Eaidley Norton, Pandit Bishan Naiam Dar, 
W. S. Giant discussed about this. Mi. Norton’s 
leotiu’e was very impressive. He advised the Indians 
to stick to the cause of reform like leech. Mr. 
Norton was then a Barrister at Madias. 

Men like Messrs M. Subrahmayan, W. 0. 
Bannerjee, Kalisankar Bannerjee, Narendranath Sen, 
Shaligram Singha, Shankar Nair, Guruprasad Sen, 
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Sii Eamaswami ITiidaliar, Chandra Bbarkar, Khare, 
Monlvi Hamid Ali, Raja Eampal Singh, S. Agnihotri, 
Bipin Chandra Pai. Tiailakshyanath Alitra, Mi*. 
John Adams, ilr. B. H. Chasfcn, M.A., Hume 
etc. who though: mnrh of llie coiinbiy joined the 


discussions. 

There was a heated debate over abolition of Arms 
Act. Bepin Chandra Pal, Siireudranatli ete. and 
otheis aigued very forcibly on the abolition of the 
Aims Act The famous lawyer Hr. Trailakshj^anath 
Mitra put up a resolution for amendment of the Arms 
Act to the eSect that every individual should be able 
to use arms on obtaining pei mission fiora the Local 
or Municipal authorities instead of its total abolition. 
Ml Hume was feehng very uneasy during the whole 
eouise of the debate, because he was thinking that 
this insritution might not incui displeasure of Loid 
Btiffeiiii by passing resolutions on such dangerous 


mattem, A resolution was also passed that a full 
copy of the minutes of the meeting should be sent to 
CoYemment of India and to the Secretary of State 
foi India 

All may know that Arm^- Act and Pi ess Act were 


promulgated oy Lord Lawton. Lord Bipon abolish 
ed the hrst hz: the second lemained. 

Cord Connermara. Governor of hladra 
inclined to ce present in that sessiou but 
Menu ad-risei him that instead of his bein/i^'^ 
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there, it would he better if be invited the delegates 
to a dinner party. 

For the above reason not only the Governor was 
present at the big dinnei paity given by Mr. Noiiion, 
in honour of the Congress-delegates, but he also 
invited all of them to the Government House the 
next evening and was all attention to the guests. His 
relationship with them was most cordial. A heavy 
tiffin was arranged for, special arrangements were 
made to give pleasure to the delegates, and 
Governor’s Band welcomed them vitli a musical 
entertainment. 

' Everybody was satisfied at the generous behaviour 
of Mr. Norton at Madras. Afterwards Mr. Norton 
came and practised at the Calcutta High Coui’t and 
earned much money. He appeared for the prosecution 
on a daily fee of Rs. 1000/- for a long time m that 
famous Alipore Conspiracy Case m 1908 in which Sri 
Arabinda, Barindra etc weie implicated. He argued 
the Sessions Judge Mi Beachcraft and also in the 
High Court before the Chief Justice Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, while his opponent was late (Deshabandhu) 
Chittaranjan Das Afterwards the way in which he 
conducted the case of Nirmal Kanta Roy with 
great sincerity and selfless perseverance that he won 
the adimration of all. This time too Chittaranjan 
was with him. Eyen after this he defended two 
'Hindu, youths in Obandernagore shooting case ^nd 
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got them acquitted. He had a good many admirer A 
m Bengal. 

There arose a great misgiving amongst the 
delegates of Bengal who attended the Madras Session ‘ 
of the Congress regarding the Arms Act. The follo- 
wing lettei from a spectator appeared in the columns 
of a famous monthly, “Navajivan”, (1294 B. S.) 
As this lettei unfolds another side of the piotm’e, we 
reproduce below for the information of oiii readers : — 


I had continuous gaze over the &ce of Mr. Hume' 
for thi'ee days From hero I heard that he was more a 
god than a mau ; in actuality of course my love 
for him has not diminished but it did not rouse any respect 
for him either. It is no mean credit to him who is a friend 
of India and is standing against his own countrymen for 
the sake of India. JNIr Hume’s discomfiture expressed 
itself in degrees and to climax when he hterally began to 
run from post to pillar as soon as the trouble arose over the 
resolution i e abolition of Arms Act, his extreme unwill- 
ingness and his gestures in certain other minor 
details conclusively proved that Mr Hume not only thinks 
good of India selflessly but he has a keen eye towards the 
interests of his own race too Possibly he was very keen in 
establishing a link between the interests of his countrymen 
with those of the nascent movement here Meseemed, it is 
the Congress which is an attempt at establishing such link 
India may be benefited by it, but to be frank, mine is a 
mixed feeling of hope and apprehension That by this new 
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type of link the interests of both the nations having been 
roped together will graduallj eventuate into a single entity 
or altornativolj this nascent life wiUbe completely uprooted 
from the soft soil of this land on being pulled by such link 
by the manoeuvring of diplomatic policy of some shrewd 
politician— a fish of deep waters Furthermore) I have come 
to the conclusion that the Congress will soon be the abode 
of insincerity as prevalent amongst the members of the 
Parliament instead of turning out to be a Parliament This 
time a Madrasi gentleman rose to the platform to say some- 
thing at the time when Income tax resolution was debated 
Unfortunately he was lame When he limped his way to the 
platform many delegates clapped their hands from all sides 
I canuot explain mj pain and disgust which I felt at that 
unmannerly and ugly sight much in the way as loud sounds 
and claps are witnessed from the eight anna ticket- 
holders of the audience owing to au} lach in a theatrical 
performance What should I saj more of the childish 
demeanour of the representatives of our country who 
have assembled in a place to turn India’s destiny ? In one 
word, many went to the Congress more for fun Those 
who are powerful have gone to increase their power Some of 
them were also ou the look out for increasing the number of 
subscribers to their journals by catching hold of this oppor- 
tunity There were really selfless men and patriots too 
But most of them were briefless young pleaders and Press re- 
presentatives and a few like me, devoid of proper education 
but having been admitted to its light. Young descendents of 
zemindars, and some precocious patriots gathering together 
did not allow the eminent people to speak anything, slight- 
ing their good counsel, clapping hands every time although 
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not required} have anv how performed the affairs of the 
Congress this i ear. If 3 on desire to derive some benefit 
from tlie Congress, if j'ou wish to make it permanent — it is 
absolutely essential for men like “to enter into it 
Everything will be set at nought if attempts are made to 
construct congress with brilliant speakers onlj’’, instead of 
with mf’n of action’'. 

Publicity was not laking befoie the Madras session 
commenced and a novel way to raise subscrip- 
tions was implemented Due to publicity many persons 
contributed then mite. Even from ordmary men 
one anna was also collected and from the chiefs of 
states (Travancoie, Mysore, Cochin etc.) even Bs. 
500/- weie leceived. The famous Veer Bagha- 
vacharia laboured haid for the Fund. 

A great commotion was noticed in the meetmg 
legardmg a resolution E.aja Sashisekhareswar Boy 
of Tahirpur (Bengal) was an orthodox Hindu. All on 
a sudden he gave notice of a lesolution that slaughter 
of cows should be stopped. As already stated Sir 
Syed Ahmad etc was disagieeabJe at that time 
to join the Congress, doubting it to be a Hindu 
OrganisafeLou Moreovei if this lesolution were passed, 
fieedom of a particular commumty would have been 
curtailed. That is why the leaders ruled that if 
any lesolution was contraiy to mteiests of a part*' 
culai community and hairaful to it, then on 
disagreement of the representatives of that comm— V" 
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—even though tho community is a minority — no 
losolution should be passed 

Mr. Norton’s address every body heard with 
interest, and he too delivered it le arlessly. We are 
quoting an extract of his address here — 

“I was told yesterday by one for whose character 
and educated qualities 1 cherish a great esteem, 
that in joining myself with the labouiers in the 
Congress, I have earned for myself the new title of 
a ‘veiled seditionist’, If it be sedition, gentlemen, to 
rebel against all wrong, if it be sedition to insist 
that the people should have a fair share m the 
adimmstration of their own country, and afiairs, if 
it be sedition to resist tyranny to laise my voice 
against oppiession, to mutiny against injustice to 
insist upon a hearing before sentence, to uphold the 
libel ties of the ludividualj to vindicate our common 
right to gradual but ever-advancing leform — if this 
be sedition, I am right glad to be called a ‘sedition- 
ist’ and doubly, aye, tiebly glad, when I look, around 
me to-day, to know and feel I am ranked as one 
amongst such a magnifioient array of ‘seditionists’. 

This address was delivered more than half a 
century ago, but expression even of a fractional idea 
of this to-day means sedition. To term Grovernment’s 
admmistiation as tyranny and mjustice is rank 
sedition to-day, and even Mr. Norton himself could 
not have got his client acquitted from the clutches of 
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la^ for using such language. But the astute advocate 
Mr iNorton knew what he was saying was right. 

The leader and ideal worker ol Barisal — Brec 
Aswini Kumar Dutt while supporting Burendranatb 
and Mr. Norton on the “Expansion of Indian and 
Provincial Legislative Councils” spoke — 


'To-day I have brought for your consideration an 

appeal signed by 45000 men. When thcj' -igned the 

document I was overwhelmed with ior at their one/g" 

■» 

and enthusiasm. A so-called tmtouehable came and 
said “‘Sir, crar own men will make What a great 


luck it is A very poor Mussalman 
annas and leouesoed me to nriilse it 


gave me 
In err 
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FOURTH SESSION 

Government showed much sympathy with the 
Congress in its Bombay, Calcutta and Madi’as Sess- 
ions of three consecutive years. But its attitude took 
an opposite tui’n from the fourth sossion. From the 
very inception of the Congress, ‘Englishman’ and 
‘Pioneer’, the two Amglo Indian dailies began to hurl 
malicious invectives m their editorials agamst it. 
They also made much ado about the word ‘Nation’ 
used by the Congress The white civilians employed 
in India were all along against the Congress and are 
so, even up to this time ; and although the Governoiv; 
of Bombay and Madras and the Governor General of 
India (all three chosen by the Parliament) wished 
its success, the civihan Lt. Governor of Allahabad, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, was firmly deteimmed to stand 
agamst it this time Hearing that the session will be 
held at Allahabad, he cast an aspersion on it at the 
very first Durbai investiture ceremony m the following 
words 

“You should fix your attention on matters fallmg 
Within the legitimate scope of youi action and not 
waste it in the discussion of more ambitious schemes 
the carrying out of which requires that collective ac- 
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tion a.ud that parctical liaudimg of affairs winch is 
the resulf; of along and laboiioiis tiaimng in the 
conduct of public on youiselves” 

Mr. Colvin not only held sucli adverse opinion 
but on the eve of the Congiess Session he issued a 
circular prohibiting all G-oveinment seiwants to join 
this political meeting. Further when the session was 
in progress, Mr. Colvin left Allahabad foi muffusil 
tour. 

Not only that, the Eeception Committee liad to 
suffer great mconvemence for securing a site for the 
Congress Session. Firstl3% the famous advocate Pandit 
Ajodhyanath and his fellow woikers tried to convene 
the session at Khasiu Bagh at Allahabad But the 
Government objected to it , so an attempt was made 
to hold the meeting near the Fort by taking a few 
rooms and some plot of open land. But the Govern- 
ment even protested agamst it on the ground of 
sanitation for the neighbours and pilgrims and also 
returned the advance money formerly aepepted. The 
promoters were not at all discomaged at this, but 
tried to pitch the tent near the Cantonment neai the 
Pioneei office (Nababivakar terms “Pioneer” as 
Alanasadevi of Piayagdham’). But here also an 
objection was raised on the plea of sanitation Then 
Ajodhyanath hit upon a stratagem, which wa^ 
required by the circumstances 

A certain Nawab of Lucknow had a big house 
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named Lowther Castle At the very beg innin g, 
Ajodhyanath had advanced money by taking it on 
lease and took virtual possession of it long before the 
Congress Session. There was trouble regarding this 
house as well but it was ineffective. Seemg the house 
good, Sir Lakshmiswar Sing Bahadoor, the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga, bought it after some time 
and kept it for use by the Congress. There was no 
further trouble regarding Congress site at Allahabad 
due to patriotism and generosity of the Maharaja 
Bahadoor. The place too was also near the Alfred 
Park and the neighbouring houses were far apart ; 
there was thus no ground for any objection what-so- 
ever. 

This time the number delegates was 1248, double 
of what was m the last year (1887) and amongst 
them Muslims numbered 221=4-, Christians 220, Sikhs 
6, Jam 11, Parsi 7, and the rest were Hindus. 

In convening the Congress the enthuasism of the 
public was incieasmg daily. This is one of the best 
reasons for the Congress success this year. It is 
however regrettable that the very Lord Dufferm, undei 
whose advice the Congress was established before, 

We were straining every nerve to secure the co- 
operation of our Mahommaden fellow countrymen in this 
great national work We sometimes paid the fare of Mahom- 
medan delegates and offered them other facilities”. 

Surendra Nath’s ‘Nation in Making’ (Page 108). 
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had taken now a different view. On the eve of his 
departuie, the white men of Calcutta were assembled 
m the Town Hall on the occasion of St. Andrew’s 
dinner on the 30th November, 1883. Sii Alexander 
Wilson a British merchant in his farewell address 
said 

“The day may come when further political privileges may 
be granted to those who, holding a stake in the country, 
have shown themselves fit to exercise them ; but though 
much has been done to bring the theory of Local Sjlf- 
Government within a workable adaptation of means to ends, 
there is much more to be achieved before it can be 
pronounced a success in this country (Cheers) 

“Even it this t^e of progress there is such a thing as 
going too feat and the country owes much to our noble 
guest here to-night for having moderated the pace*' 
(Renewed Cheers)” 

Many other complicated pioblems were also raised 
at the meeting and everyone was anxious to know 
the views of Lord Dufferm. Lord Duffenn too made 
a long speech it course of which amongst other things 
he said 

“Now gentlemen, some intelligent, loyal, patriotic and 
welhmeaning men are desirous of taking, I will not say a 
further step in advance, but a very big jump into the un- 
known by the application to India of democratic methods of 
government and the adoption of a parliamentary system 
which England herself has only reached by slow degrees 
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and through the discipline of many centuries of prepara- 
tions ^ 

“They want tliat the Grovrumeut should he democratic) 
the bureaucracy should be subservient and they should 
have control o\cr public exchequer and gradually the 
British authorities should also be supplicating to them 
Their next step is that only Indian soldiers should be 
appointed for the countrj ^s defence and the British Army 
should be reduced to half 

“I would ask them how could any reasonable man 
imagine that the British Grovernment would be content 
to allow ‘this microscopic minority’ to control their 
administration of that Majestic and multiform empire for 
whose safety and welfare they are responsible in the eyes 
of God and before the eyes of civilization It has been 
stated that this miuontj represents a large and .groiving 
class and I feel very sure that as the time goes on, it is 
not only the class that will grow but the information and 
experience of its members At present, however, it appears 
to me a groundless contention, that it represents the people 
of India If they have been the real representatives of the 
people of India, that is to say, of the voiceless millions in- 
stead of seeking to circumscribe the incidence of the Income 
tax as they desired to do, they would have received amandate 
to decuple it ( laughter ) Indeed it is not evident that 
large sections of the community are already becoming 
alarmed at the thought of ‘such self constituted bodies’ 
interposing between themselves and the august impartility of 
Enghslish rule These persons ought to know that in the 


" Vide Englishman, Dec 1, 1888 
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present condition of India, iUon* can be no effective 
representation of the people with their enormous number? 
thcr multifarious inlcre>'t and their tasselatcd nationalties 

The leadei may please maik the thiee woitls ; 
“leap in fche dark”, “micioscopic minoritA'” and 
“self-consfeituted bodies”. An agitation ^vas mised 
from all sides centering on these three words. 

‘The Englishman’ remarked regarding this address 
as ‘merciless logic’ and. Lord Snmp of England 
supported His Excellency Of course, fdr. Hume 
gave a forcible reply as there were one rr Lvo woros 
referring to him too. 

“Englishman” did not erer svirc Mr, Hume 
and lidiouled him as G-uy Eawkes. Sr-aitrous et-c. It 
conbiuned “Mr Hume’s occopsnrn is to foment 
race-ammosity and to use tbe igne -’tin t credulous and 
aspiring native as a weapon with which to harrass 
the Government whose pay h: sh.’l continues to 
draw ” 

Ml Bradlaugb uas ujucj a''p,ca-cd in goirr 
through the addresss of Lord Duficnn in London 
Times, and immediately in replied to it a incsfin: 
at New Castle Lord LuSerin on nmehinn Ennisnr 
saw this and wrote to 3fr. Bradhu^h ofierinp ^ 
apology that he had not wErepre'C-ntod the Cengr-S' 

He neither diiectlv nor by iinvJiention ^nnne-ted n"'' 

the Congi-ess was seditiouc. and that 

of the Congress m teriu‘- of ‘•empatht and 
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and treated its members with great personal civility. 
That he was always lu favour of Civil Service 
Commission and that he himself was in favour of 
such a reform of the Provincial Councils in India as 
he (Mr, Bradlaugh) appeared to advocate. 

Charles Bradlaugh^s sympathy foi India is highly 
commendable. I have already dealt with his brilliant 
address regarding Ilbert Bill, and in 1888 he put 
forward a resolution m the Parliament. He sugges- 
ted ,that a commission mcludmg natives be appointed 
to enquire into the administration of India with power 
to take evidence both in India and m England 
In support Loid Dudeim wrote to Mr Bradlaugh 
in another letter “1 think our edorts should be 
applied rather to the decentralisation of our Indian 
administration than its greater unification and I made 
considerable effort in India to promote and expand 
this prmoiple. In any event, I am sure the discus- 
sion which you will have provoked will jpiove very 
useful and I am very glad that the conduct of it 
should be in the hand of a pmdent, wise and 
responsible person like youiself, mstead of having 
been lard hold of by some adventmous franctneier 
whose only object might possibly have been to let 
off a few fire-works for his own gloiification”. 

But it actually did not happen. The gieatei 
opponent to this was another membei of Parliamemt, 
Mr J. M. Maclean. He deprecated the appoint- 
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ment on the ground that it would tend to plunge 
India into prolonged and incessant agitation. We 
shall deal later on howChittaianjan Das set at nought 
the election or Mi. Maclean in 1891 by aigmng 
against his unjust remarks In India however, a 
great agitation was started amongst the intelligentsia 
at the uncharitable remarks of Loid Diiffenn viz 
‘Microscopic Minority’, ‘Leap m the dark’ and 
‘self-constituted bodies’ and it also tended to increase 
their support to the Congress Much harm was done 
to the Congress, through 2 famous men of North 
West Provmces going agamst it One was Sir Syed 
Ahmed, founder of Aligarh College and another Raja 
Sivaprosad, a Zaminder of Benares 

Controversy was going on through correspondence 
between Sir Auckland Colvin and Mi. Hume Sir 
Auckland attacked the Congress, whereas Mr. Hume 
supported it. 

In this 4th Session Mr. G. Yule, President of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, took the chaii 
and put his proposals very ably regarding reform of 
Legislative Councils Pertment resolutions were 
put up. The liberal members of the British Parlia- 
ment, of course, viewed the Congress with sympathy. 
Mr John Bright was then indisposed. His son 
telegraphically informed Mr. G. Yule . “Father 
better, thanks Congress warmly” But the conser- 
vatives as ever were agamst Indian aspirations, 
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Shortly before this, the Prime Minister Loid Salis- 
bury west so fai as to refer to oiii grand old man of 
India as nothing hut a ‘black man’ It rose thus 

In 1886 Mr. Naoroji was a candidate from Hol- 
born Division of Einsbury but could not be returned, 
Agam in 18S8 on the eve of 1892 elections, as Mr 
Naoroji expressed his resolve to stand a rival candi- 
date for Central Pinsbmy, the words “blackman 
of India” came out of Lord Salisbury’s. Mr. 
Gladstone took him much to task foi this The 
Prime Mmister denied that the use of the term ‘Blak- 
ManS was a contemptious denunciation of the people 
of India-however he expressed regret and said “It 
fall from him in the excitement of the moment”. 

The following resolution were carried out balance 
only m the 4th Session of the Congi’ess 

1. Reform of Legislative Council 

2 Discussion of Public Service Commission’s 
Report. 

3. Sspaiation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions 


It ^vas undoubtedly a smaller raa]o^lt^ Colonel 
Dunliaiii obtained, but then Colonel Dunham w.is oppo'-ed 
by a blackman , and however much tlie progress of man- 
kind has advanced in over coming prejudices, I doubt if we 
have > et got to that point of view where a British Consti- 
tueno\ elect a ‘blackman' (Lord Salisburv's speech). 
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4 Discussions on juiy S 3 ^sceui and its scope. 

5. Prayer for appointing a Commission for Police 
Keforms 

G. Eeform of Excise regulations. 

7. Prayer for Income Tax on an income of 
Es. 1000 /- per year. 

8. Prayer for increase of expenditure foi 
Education. 

0. Prayer for appointing Commission on Indus- 
trial Survey. 

10 Pioposal for decreasing Salt Tax. 

Due to Lord Dufioiin’s endeavour a Eoyal 
Commission was appointed in 1887. It was the 
intention of the Com mission how to achieve impiove- 
ment with regard to se rvice conditions by taking 
evidence Sii Charles Turner vas Chaiiman of this 
Commission. This Commission finished its work 
aftei almost a year and report was made. The 
second resolution* was on the basis of this leport. 
In tins Commission the age foi Civil Roivice 
increased from 19 to 23 and the i epoi t was made 
to the effect that nothing sliould be made t-o stop 
the promulgation of holdins ovamination^. both in 
England and m India 

That IS why this tune the resolution was ffisds 
by the Congress that arrangment should ha 
to hold examinations in both the plane- Afi’ 
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Adam, of Madras sought to amend the resolution 
and said that even though examinations were held 
in this country, one should, as a matter of fact, 
finish his education in England for sometime. 
The , famous Motilal Grhosh of Bengal was too 
disheartened and tried very much so that the 
resolution was not carried out. He was afraid lest 
many orthodox Hindus would clear out from the 
Gpngress fold. At last the followmg resolution 
was carried. 

/ 

“Congress apprec iated the concessions proposed 
by the Pubhc Service Commission but stated that 
full justice would never be done to the people of the 
country until open competitions for the Indian Civil 
Service were held simultaneously in England and 
in India”, 

In this Session severe protest was made against 
the words contamed in Lord Dufferin’s address. 
Surendranath said “Mr. Gladstone the great, was 
a supporter of the Congress, then what was the 
reason of Lord Dufienn’s opposition to it 

At this meeting Baja Sivaprosad was present 
as delegate. At this, many objected because his 


Mr. Gladstone had replied to the question of a certain 
Mahommedan : 

“It ■will not do for us to treat with contempt or even 
indifference the rising aspirations of this Greut People*'. 
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anti-national views were not unknown to anybody. 
But lie was made to sit near the President far away 
fiom tlie delegates. During the resolution for 
Council Beform and in the midst of discussion of 
Lord Duffeiin’s lemarks, the Raja Sivaprosad raised 
a very strange resolution. The resolution was proved 
afterwards as prayer to the Government to stop 
seditious speeches. All the delegates and spectators 
were so much agitated that arrangments were made 
with great difficulty for the Raja Sivaprosad to reach 
his house safely. 
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BRADLAUGH SESSION (1889) 

The Eiffch Session of the Congress was held in 
Bombay in 1889 and Sir William Wedderburn was 
elected as President. The greatest attraction of the 
Congress this year was the arrival of Mr, Charles Brad- 
laugh, Member of Parliament, m India and joinmg 
the Congress Session Sir Pherozshah Mehta became 
the Chairman of the Eeception Committee. 

Although Charles Bradlaugh was an atheist 
in principle he devoted himself to philanthropic 
work. He was veiy keen like Henry Eawcett and 
John Bright for reforms in Indian admimstration 
He loved India so much and displayed such eagerness 
to press his views on behalf of India in the Parlia- 
ment that he was styled in the Commons “as Membei 
for India.’’ 

Mrs. Anme Besant was his fellow worker and 
both together did many philanthrophic works on 
many occasions Both preached so that 

population might not increase. They received 
opposition m the Christian countries as it was agamst 
the cannons of religion, but m the Court they won 
them case. After the death of Bradlaugh, Mi’s. 
Besant too tried much to do good to India. 
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As Bradlough was au atlieist be even denied to 
take oath in Parliament in the name of Gl-od. For 
this although he was not allowed to enter Parlia- 
ment at first, but ihe latter gave in at last allowing 
him to take oath m his own words 

At this time he was preparing a Bill to be presen- 
ted before the Parliament regarding refonn of 
administration in India to India’s benefit, but in 
order to have a first hand information of the views 
of the national leaders of this country, he came to 
India and was present m the Congiess Session to 
understand and feel what was the real state of 
afiaus here. He would have started on 14th Hovem- 
bei, 1889, but due to illness he started two weeks 
latei. His love for India even when he was indis- 
posed was leally commendable Coming to Bombay 
he was not only present in the Congiess Session, 
but he discussed with all the prmcipal personalities 
of each piovmce and understood their \uews. 
Geneial enthusiasm pievailed so much in this historic 
conference that the session itself was named ^Brad- 
laugh Session”. 

As soon as he returned to E nglan d he presented 
an “India Council Bill” before the Parliament. 

The number of delegates increased very consf- 
derably m this session as follows : 
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Erom Bengal (Bihar, Orissa and Assam included) 


165 

Madras 366 

Bombay and vSind 821 

Punjab 62 

North Western Province and Oudh 261 

Gential Provinces and Beiar 214 


Total 1889 


In the first session only 38 delegates from Bombay 
were present, this time the number swelled to 821. At 
the first session only two Muslim delegates were 
present, but this time the number mcreased to 268. 
That the Congress was growing m importance is 
manifest in this fact. The Governor of Bombay 
unlike Mi. Oolvm was not at daggers drawn with 
the Congress As a result, many Government ser- 
vants were secretly oi in disgmse present in the 
Congress session to see Mr Bradlaugh and to hear 
him. Ileally ^vlth the presence of Bradlaugh much 
hope, enthusiasm and keenness were generated. 

The president Sir William Wedderburn gave a 
very interesting account of the history of the British 
rule. He said — 

“With the withdrawal of all the safeguards that 
wore in vogue during the Company regime, the dis- 
tress of Indians has rather increased. There is no 
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end to Indian’s sufferings from the vei^ day (1858) 
the Government was transferred from the Company 
to the Crown. Formerly the Company cared much 
for the Parliament but whom does the Government 
care now ? For instance, Lord Ripon fonnulated a 
scheme for establishment of agricultuial Bank, 
whereas India office annulled it. Let me ask, with- 
out an agricultural Bank what improvement the 
agriculturists can make by falling preys in the hands 
of creditors ^ If this is not m existence, there is 
no possibility what-so-ever for the agriculturists to 
bring home their harvest. Please have a look at the 
condition of Germany — only in that countiy 2000 
agricultural Banks are functioning.” 

He then enlivened all those present by eulogising 
the Congi’ess, by expressing gratitude to friends of 
India like Mr. William Digby etc. Who were trying 
their best for doing good to India and by entetaimng 
the hope that Congress would be able to win the 
sympathy of all the inhabitants of England in no 
time. 

This time two new Maharastra leaders joined the 
Congress. One was Mr. Gopalkiishna Gokhale and 
another Bal Gangadhai Tilak, Mr. Gokhale was a 
leading member of the High Command of the 
Congress of his time and in the matter of debate 
whether in Indian or in Provincial Council — he was 
unique, and Tilak Maharaj earned for himself at 
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one time the reputation of being an undisputed leader 
of the Nationalist party of the Congress 

The mam resolution of this session was Expansion 
of Eeform of Councils^! . A gieat agitation sprang up 
during the debate of this resolution — “That the follo- 
wing skeleton scheme for the reform and reconsti- 
tution of the Council of the G-overnor General for 
makmg laws and regulations and the Provincial 
Legislative Councils is adopted and that the Presi- 
dent of the Congress do submit Charles Bradlaugh 
Esq. M. P. with the respectful lequest of this 
Congress that he may be pleased to cause a Bill to be 
drafted on the Imes indicated In this skeleton scheme 
and introduce the same in the British House of 
Commons . — 

(a) The Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils to consist respectively of member, 
not less than on-half of whom are to be 
elected, not more than one-fourth to sit ex- 
olScio and the rest to be nommaiied by 
Government. 

(b) Revenue districts to constitute ordinarily 
territorial units for electoial purposes. 


I am quoting below the whole resolution to explain 
what the resolution of 1889 was and whv arguments occurred 
with reference to the constitution 
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(c) All male British subjects above 21 years 
of age posses-iug certain qualificafcioiis to be 
voters. 

(dl Voters in each district to elect representa- 
tives to one or more electoral bodies. 

(e) All the representatrres thus elected by all 
the districts, included in the jurisdiction of 
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Thus a Bill was to be presented before the 
Parliament on the above lines, and the President, Sir 
William Wxddeibnm, himself handed over the above 
resolution of the Congress to Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh/ 

There was a speck of cloud even in the pohtical 
horizon sometime. But it did not ram the cloud 
vanished soon It was Mr. Eardly Norton who 
raised the above resolution. He explained in detail on 
what qualifications men are eligible to vote. Pandit 
Ajodhyanath seconded it, Mr. Hume was in favour of 
omitting the “minority clause*^. He said ^^Indiaiis 
were Ind/ians. Why there should be majoi iinj ^ or 
minority 1” But many did not support him. But the 
cloud began togathei when Munshi Hedayet Easul of 
Oudh sought an amendment saymg that although the 
Hindu population was a majority, the numbers of 
Hindu and Muslim members m a Council should be 
equal. 

Mr. Hamidali Khan, Bar-at-Law Lucknow opposed 
it saying no such question as Hindus or Mahommedans 
should be raised. 

Syed Wajed Ah Biwaji said in rather an excited 
tone “the number of Muslim members m the Council 
should be thnce that of Hmdus”. 

Syed Miiuddin Ahmed BalJchi opposing these 
amendments made a very neat speech. He said “We 
have assembled here for one common object. On such 
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an occasion the Mahommedans cannot call them- 
selves Mohammedans ; nor Hindus, Hindus but rather 
forgetting all differences on cieed, caste and colour, 
loe should call ourselves Indians 2” 

When the amendment to the resolution of Hida- 
yet Rasul came up before the house, even the Mussal- 
man voted against it. Then Mr. Norton’s resolu- 
tion was cajL’ned out unanimously. 

More thair half a century before even though a 
little communal cloud gathered, it disappeared very 
quickly ; but to day heaps of communal cloud have 
spread all over the political horizon of India. These 
too will disappear soon, it is hoped, through the grace 
of God. 

When debate went on this minority question, the 
late Dwarkanath Ganguly, delegate from Bengal, 
sought Em amendment to the resolution asking for 
conferring votmg rights upon women He was editor 
of a weekly organ “Lalana Suhnt” or “Friend of 
Women” and tried much for the upliftment of women. 
His song rims thus : 

“If the Indian women do not awake, 

This India will also not awake”. 

Mr. Dwarakanath Ganguly was a great social 
worker and was the husband of Doctor Kadambini 
Ganguly She and Chandramukhi Basu were the first 
amongst women who passed the B.A. examination. 
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Ml. Ganguly’s amendment was withdi’awn 
eventually. For the first time some women delegates 
attended this session. Amongst them Mrs. (Doctor) 
Ganguly was also present In the Legislative 
Assembly to-day there are many women members. 

On the third day the work of the Congress was 
finished for that year At 6 P.M. Mr. Bradlaugh 
was given an address. Many institutions and also 
many others in private capacity brought addresses of 
welcome for him. At last it was decided that only 
the Congress should offer an address and others will 
he taken as read. 

Mr. Bradlaugh lephed very woimly to the address : 

“You have made me feel since I have been in 
Bombay that the word “Home” has a winder signi- 
ficance than I had given it. I have learned that if 
1 have only a little house I have a larger one in your 
sympathies and in your affection and I trast to 
reserve my future work in your love.” 

In the address it was written that it was only 
for the benefit of the mass that Mr Bradlaugh had 
staked his life. He replied : ^ 

“For whom should I work if not for the people ? 

Born of the people, trusted by the people, I will 
die for the people”. 

Actually he had rather an untimely end and that 
too was on the eve of his doing good to India. He 
also said that the Congi’ess should not expect 
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iriucli at tins slagc. He advised m fcliis regaid as 
folio vs 

“In England great reforms have always been 
slovly von. Those who finst euteipriscd them wore 
called seditious and sometimes sent to jails as crimi- 
nals, but speech and thought live on. No impnson- 
ment can crush a tnitli, it may hinder it for the 
moment, it may delay it foi an houi, but it gets an 
electric clastic it}' inside the dungeon walls and it 
glows, and moves the vdiolc world V'hon it comes 
out”. 

He also discussed about what Congress had done 
so fai and said • 

“You have shown mo that you can meet and dis- 
cuss dilTcrcnces as you have done and that you are 
worthy of public trust and the light of electing and 
being elected to help to make the laws which you 
so discuss”. 

He asked to “send petitions to PaiHament signed 
by thousands, by hundreds of thousands, by millions 
if possible, to obtain the desired result. 

“I am hero because I believe you are loyal to the 
law which I am boimd to support. I am here because 
I believe you much as wo in England liave done to 
win within the limits of the constitution, the most 
perfect equality and nght for all.” 

“I believe that in the Congress I see the germs of 
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that which may be as fruitful, as the most hopeful 
tree that grows under your sun. 

“Even if I do not always plead with the voice 
that you would speak with, you will believe that I 
have done my best and that I meant my best to the 
greater happiness for India’s people, greater peace 
for Britain’s rule and greatest comfort for the whole 
of, Britain’s subjects.” 

He dwelt at length with delegates from Bengal 
hke Surendi'anath, Matilal Ghosh etc. regaiding 
the condition of Bengal. 

- There was no doubt that the business of this 
• conference was conducted to a successful conclusion 
through the steadiness of Sir WilHam, Wedderburn. 
Ml. Auanda Charlu of Madras expressed delight in a 
resolution on this 

> t 

I Due to this agitation “India” became the official 
organ of the Congress in England and its responsibi- 
lity was entrusted to Mi. William Digby 

' Mr. John Adam brought the resolution legaidmg 
the Arms Act. A resolution was made to the effect 
that license to bear and possess arms shall be liber- 
ally and generally distributed whenever wild ani- 
mals habitualy destroy human life &c.”' The resolu- 
tion was earned. 

During the course • of this resolution, the Mushm 
delegates who spoke incoherently on the previous day, 
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ndiiiitt-cd their error and promiRcd to abide by the 
inajorit}' decision. The cloud was dispelled. 

Mr. Hume wor again appointed as General Secre- 
tary for the coming year and Pandit Ajodbyanath 
became the .Toint Secretary. A resolution u'as also 
carried to the effect that the numbei of delegates, 
should not o.xceed one thousand. 
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Charles Bradlaugh brought a Bill before the House of 
Commons. The mam purport of this Bill was that 
in no time half the number of the Legislative Councils 
should be elected and that number of members on the 
Prominoial as well as on the Impeiial Councils should 
be.mcreased. But illness and lapse of time stood m the 
way. Bradlaugh was laid up in bed in fatal illness very 
soon and left this world on 30th January, 1891. The 
First reading of the Bill was fmished dming his 
illness and it was hmTied through on 26th January at 
the mstance of Sir John Gorst belonging to the 
opposite party The removal of i this Bill became 
indispensable after his death specially in the beginning 
of 1890. In the mean time Lord Cross, Secretary of 
State foi India, brought a Bill befoie the House of 
Lords and before this, two leadmgs on this Bill 
had at ready been completed and that only stood 
now. 

There was very great agitation in England 
regarding Indian affairs in 1890, 1891 and 1892 on 
account of the India Bill and also on account of many 
questions cropping out of Election Fight. 

We have mentioned about the formation of a 
Deputation in the Bombay Session of 1889, this very 
deputation began its work at first from Mr. Naoroji’s 
Finsbury centre, Aftei working for 4/5 months the 
deputationists left England m the month of June, 
Many reached Bombay again on 6th July, 1890. 
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The ]ccturc=i goncially ccnticcl lonncl icprcsentative 
])iocecliirc and icpic'^ontativc mslifcutions, Thoro 
wa*; indeed a gical agitation in England regarding 
Indian affairs iclating to events between 1890 and 
1892. Towaids the end of 1802, the Bill was made a 
Law. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 

To understand the real Histoiy of the Congiess, 
we shall have to cousidci the conditions of England 
along with those of India for these three j^ears 
(1890-1892). I would thus discuss m the next Chapter 
in detail about two subjects mainly (1) Reforms — its 
origin and gradual development and (2) Agitation in 
I’lngland regaiding India, and shall also describe 
othei mattois concerning the following Sessions of 
the Company. 


24 
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INDIAN COUNCILS ACT OF 1892 
6th tp 12th Sessions of Congress 

I A SHORT HISTORY OF REFORMS. 

Until the Regulating Act was passed by Pailia- 
mentary intervention in 1773, every thing was done 
by * Company’s seiwants. Governors (Drake, Olive, 
Vansittart and Hastings) did everything in the name 
of the Company and after the passing away ot Nawab 
Berajuddulla, the woid ‘Nawab’ consisted only in 
flattery to the British. Mirkasim wanted to be the 
real ‘Nawab’ -I* instead of being a puppet and that 

* The East India Company formed by some London 
merchants to trade in East Indies was granted a Charter bv 
Queen Elizabeth in 1600 AD In return a share of the 
profits used to be given to the Crown This Company 
gradually became powerful in India and their Settlements 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were governed by a 
Governor or President with the help of a Council responsible 
to the Directors of the Company at home. 

List of Nawahs, 

1767 — Sirajuddula. 

1767-17 60 — ^Mirjafar. 

1760-1763— Mirkashim 
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brought about bis rum. Tlie use aud fall of the subse- 
quent Nfawabs fetched only huge monetai'y profits to 
the Company’s servants and with the grant of Dewaui 
111 1765, peoples’ woes multiplied. Aftei this, Nawab 
remained in charge of ‘Law and Order’ which he was 
supposed to admimstei with the help of two deputy 
Subedars (One at Bengal and another at Behar) and 
Eevenue was being collected by the Biitieh. As to 
how this dual system wrought havoc in Bengal we 
get a vivid picture reflected in Bankim Chandra’s 
Anandamaih — 

“In the Bengali year ll76 (1769A.D.). the 
Province of Bengal was not under British Adminis- 
tration. The English weie then in charge of Bewani, 
They collected revenue but did not then tako charge 
of protecting lives and properties of the people of 
Bengal. Their lesponsibihty consi-^led m collecting 
money and the responsibiiitj of protecting lives and 
properties rested with the worthless Vawabs. The 


N B. Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong were 
ever ceded to the East India Company by Mirkasbia 
he became the Nawab of Bengal. 

1763-1762‘-Mir;a6r 

1765 — ^NazimuddiD— The Engh-h secured - 

1766- l770-i:afend(i2l3h aud Mub->rrkds=i>^''^ 
jng pension made om tie administr aion si'' ' 

India Oo Til last three are sons Xaw.ab 
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Nawab was unable to defend bimself, and bow could 
be defend Bengal ? 

“Tbe British, of course, apppointed collectors m 
place where dues weie to be collected and the money 
realised used to be sent to Calcutta. Wbetbei men 
died or lived matteied little with them. Their busi- 
ness was to realise money and that went on 
unceasmgly”. 

On the one hand stories of famine, anarchy and 
oppression reached the eais of many reasonable and 
upiight men of England, on the other arrogant 
servants of the company returned home with vast 
i’iches. Thus the Bntish Parliament at last resolved 
to inteivene. At such a ciisis, the Regulating Act of 
1773 was piomulgated by Loid North, Pnme Minister 
of King Geoige -III Its provisions are * — 

(1) Governor of Bengal was henoefoi'th to be 
Governor General. (Warren Hastings, the Goveinoi, 
became the first Goveinoi General). 

(2) Ho was to be assisted by a Council of four 
members Philip Francis, Clavering, Monson and 
Barwell named in the Act as members came from 
Ijbiidon. The whole administration of the Province of 
Bengal, Revenue, Civil, Military with power to make 
lavs and regulations fell upon the Governor General 
in Council 

(3) Madias and Bombay came each under a 
Governor who was to be subordinate to Bengal in 
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luattcr-^ of dedal alinn of wai and peace. Tlieir 
independent cliaiactci uas thus cnrfcailed. 

(4) A Snpieinc Gomfc of Jndicafciiie ^^as csfcabJish- 
cd in Calcutta. Its Cliief Justice Sir Elija Impey and 
thiee other ludges cveic noimnated by the Ciwmj. 

(5) The Gouit of Dircctoi.s was lequued to send 
Despatclic.s iclating to icvenue and public affaiis of 
India to the Ciown. 

Eowc\ei well-intentioned the Ilegulating Act 
wa^. ithad certain loop-holes. In the Council the 
Goveinoi Gcneial ^^as bound by the majoiity of 
votes. Secondly as tlicie nas no clai/fication of the 
1 elation between the Goveinor General and his 
Council on the one hand and the Government and the 
Supienie Court on tiic othci, the Executive w^as 
often-times powerless befoie the Supieine Court. 

To lemedy the defects, Piime Minister Eox intio- 
duced a Bill m 1783 which though passed through 
the House of Commons was rejected by the Lords 
thiough the intervention of King George III. Next 
year Prime Minister Pitt’s India Act, of 1784 laid 
down the following provisions — 

(8) The numbei of members m the Council was 
reduced from four to three, one of whom w ould be 
the Commandei-m-Chief Councils of Madras and 
Bombay were also lemodelled on the lines of Bengal. 

(2) Governoi General’s poweis weie further 
enlarged He got supremacy ovei Bombay and 
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Madras m matteis of Finance, Foieign affairs and 
Defence. 

(3) “A Board of Confcro]” was formed at Home 
with power to control the policy of the Court of 
Directors. It consisted of six membeis with Henry 
Dundas, Pitt’s friend, as the first President. 

This dual system of Government by a parlia- 
mentry Committee on the one hand and the 
Company’s diiectors on the othei lasted till 1858 

Then the Charter allowing the Company to trade 
expired in 1793 and was thence renewed m 1793, 
1813, 1833 and 1863. Of these the last two Charters 
weie very important The Oharcer Act. of 1833 
declared the Company holding the tenitories of India 
only as trustee of the Grown and enacted . — 

(1) Governor General of Bengal becomes the 
Governor General of India. (Lord William Bentinck 
was the fiist Governor General of India.) 

(2) A Law Membei was added to the Council 
as the fourth member He could sit and vote only 
when law was to be made. (Thomas Babmgton 
Macaulay was the First Law Member). 

(3) Governor General m Council was empowered 
to make Laws and Regulations for the whole of India. 
(This took away powei fiom Piovinoial Goveinois to 
make laws and Bombay and Madias became subor- 
dinate Provinces. 
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(4) For services under the Company, caste, colour 
religion would not be any bar (vide page 92). 

(6) North-Western Provinces were put under a 
Lieutenant Governor. 

The Obartei Act of 1853 introduced further 
changes • — 

(1) Legislation was left to Governor General 
and his 4 council members, the Law member 
becoming hence forward an ordmaiy member for all 
purposes. Besides, the Chief Justice and a puisne 
judge of the Supreme Court, as also four Government 
officials were nominated by the Provmcial Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay Madras and N.W.P. 

The Legislative Council was thus formed with 
the above members and the Governor General as 
President : — 

A Lieutenant Governor was hence put in charge 
of the administration of Bengal and Indians were 
hence permitted to appear at the competitive exami- 
nation for Civil Seiwice. 

The Charter Act of 1853 curtailed some powers 
of the Comis of Diiectors, six out of 18 members of 
which weie to be nominated by the Crown 

Next happened the terrible Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 
After the turmoil was quelled, Parliament took upon 


Sir Frederick Halliday was the first Lieutemant Governor 
of Bengal 
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itself the responsibility of the whole administration 
and admimstration passed hence from the Company 
to the Crown. 


^ THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT 1858 

An Act for the Better Government of India in 
1858 was enacted on and Her Majesty the Queen 
Victoria herself proclamed the transfer of admims- 
tration from Company’s hand to the Crown on 1st 
November, 1857. This proclamation of Her Majesty 
IS known as Queen’s Proclamation or Magna Carta of 
India which promised peace and prospenty to the 
people. The mam subjects of the Proclamation are . — 
1. All the treaties made with native sovereigns 
during the Company’s regime will be taken for grant- 
ed and the annexation policy will be abolised. 

2 The then officers of the Company will be 
regarded as Government servants and if considered 
smtable, there will he no bar to the Indians getting 
high Government employments without any restric- 
tion of caste, cieed or colour, (See page 92) 

(3) In the matter of administration there wili be 
no dilieience between Indian Subjects and other 
subjects of Her Majesty 


As was purflued by Lord Dalhoueie 
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(4) All the mutineers except .those, implicated 
in murder of British Subjects during Sepoy Mutiny, 
are hereby exempted from punishment. 

After the Crown (Pailiament)took over the charge 
of the administration and became supreme in Tndia- 
both dejure as well as defecto the Gtovernor General 
was appointed as Viceioy or Crown representative. 
Lord Canmng was the first Viceroy of India. The 
President of the Board or Control was also replaced 
by the Secretary of State for India and the Board by 
the India Council, consistng of 16 members, 9 of 
whom were to be letired high Government officials. 

The Queen’s Proclamation or The Magna Carta, 
was the corner stone of the future prosperity of the 
Loyal India, but it was Lord Curzon who warned 
first in 1904 : 

“Please do not lay so much stress on it, we shall 
do so far as may he'\ 

This twist by a Viceroy withm half a century of 
declaration shook very much the faith of the Patriotic 
Indians towards British professions. 

The structure of the Home Government was 
however, first made in 1858, and the Secretary of 
State for India in Council had full authority to 
control the Government of India in the name of the 
Parliament though in fact there was little interference 
with the acts of the Viceroy except in matters which 
affected the interests of England only 
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Though the mutiny was quelled, it tooh,' however, 
sometime to restore contentment in the oouutry as the 
oppression of the Indigo Planters convulsed Bengal 
from the hills to the shores. After the country settled 
down to peace, The Indian Councils Act was passed 
in 1861 for reformmg the Legislative Council. It 
provided . — 

(1) Besides the members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor Geneial, there will be an 
addition of 6 to 12 nominated members (the two judges 
and 4 nominees of Local governments were not to 
be membeis). 

(2) At least half of the nominated members to 
be non-official and majority of them again will be 
Indians. 

(3) Makmg of laws will be the function of the body 
thus formed, but the Governor General in Council 
could issue OidinancesT mdependently which would 
be in force for 6 months only. 

(4) Provmcial Goverment could make laws with 
the previous permission of the Governoi-Geneial but 


the non-offieial nominated members, the names of tbe 
follov?mg noted persons amongst others deserve mention . — Maha- 
raja of Patrala, Dewan of Holbar, Maharaja Jatmdra Mohan 
Tagore, Babns Bhudeh Muhheriee, Eomesh Cb Butt, Ananda 
Mohon Basu. 

fThe Ordinance of 1876 suppressed the staging of Gajada- 
nanda and the hke farces from the National Theatre 
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nob in matocis lolating to Post, Currency, Finance 
and Oriiuinal Law. 

The sum-total of the Reforms of 1861 did not 
pi 0 VC of any use to India, as even the non-olficial 
mcmbois were nominated by the Government. It 
continued for long until the Indian National Congress 
staibed in 1885 stressed on this point of ^nominations 
and Charles Biadlaugh’s Bill of 1890 wanted to 
siibsbitiibe ^Elections in its place. The Bombay 
Congress Session of 1889 was thus a momentius one 
owing to the piescncc of that ‘Fiiend of India’ who 
wanted to fight on the question of election on which 
depended the future position of India. The Calcutta 
Session of 1890, Nagpur Session 1891 and the Allaha- 
bad Session of 1892 did nob take up any new resolu- 
tion on Reforms bub wore waiting for the fate of the 
Indian Councils Bill. 


II CALCUTTA SESSION (1890) 

We now come to the seventh session of the 
Congress which was hold at Calcutta in 1890. Sir 
Rames Chandia Mitra who had just letired from the 
Bench as Judge of the Calcutta High Couit was 
proposed as the Chairman of the Reception Commitee, 
but as he expressed inabihty on the ground of ill- 
health, Mr. Monomohan Ghose, the eminent Calcutta 
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Barrister took up tho place Mr. Gliosa was an invin- 
cible advocate in criminal cases and even the poor 
were not deprived of his services. He hailed 
originally from Bairagadi (Vikrampore) 

Sir Pheroz Shah Mehta was elected as tho Presi- 
dent of the Congress and ho was one of the oldest and 
ablest leaders India ever produced. Mr. W.C. 
Bonnerjea was, however, ill and Surendranath too 
was unwell and came only once to move the resolu- 
tion on ‘Reforms’. 

Delegates from outside Bengal were accommo- 
dated in Mr. T. Palit’s house at 22, Ciicular Road, 
and' 36, Old Ballygunge Road, Sir Rames Mitra’s 
house at 17, Giiculai Road, 20, Loudon Street house 
of Raja Janakinath Roy and Mohon Bagan house of 
Mr. Kirti Mitter and other houses. Ciicular Road 
houses were reserved for Muslim delegates. Ar-i-ange- 
ments for food and lodging for 6000 persons including 
delegates and spectators were made and the Bengali 
delegates were requested to find accommodation at 
their respective relatives’ houses 

Although 1000 delegates were elected according 
tb a rule made in the last session, a little over 700 
attended, but the number of spectators swelled high 
and great was the enthusiasm. 

A few days before the Session of the Congress, a 
Government Communinue was published in papers 
like Englishman, Pioneer etc that no Government 
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servonts should be present even as a spectator in the 
Congress’^. Even the cards for Lt. Governor, Sir 
Charles Elliot and his Councillors who wore invited 
by the Congress wore returned’ with the following 
reply •— 


Belvedore> 26th Dec. 1890 


Dear Sir, 

In returning herc-with the seven cards of admissson to 
the visitors, enclosure of the Congress pavilion which were 
kindly sent by you to my address yesterday afternoon, I 
am directed to say that the Lieutenant Governor and the 
members of his house- hold could not possibly avail them- 
selves of these tickets, since the orders of the Government 
of India definitely prohibit the presence of Govorement 
officials at such meetings 


Yours tfuly 
P C Lyou 


(The Bengal Government, having learnt that tic- 
kets of admission to the visitors, enclosures in the Congress 
Pavilion have been sent to various Govermont officers 
residing in Calcutta, have issued a circular to all secretaries 
and heads of departments subordinate to it' pointing out, 
that under orders of the Government of India the presence 
of Government officials even as visitors of such meeting 
is not advisable and that their taking part' in the procee- 
dings of any such meetings is absolutely prohibited.*) 
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Mr. George Yule spoke very feelingly on the 
letter as “Some Dogberry clothed m little brief 
autliority”, “piece of gioss insolence” and he repeated, 
‘Aie we untouchable ? Do we fall sh'oit in our 
loyalty ?” and he spoke with force : 

“Any instructions, therefore, whicli cairy on their 
face as these instructions, do in my judgment an 
insinuation that we are unworthy to be visited by 
Government officers, I resent as an insult and I 
letort that in all the qualities of manhood wo are as 
good as they.” 

A letter was also written to Loid Lansdowne, the 
Governoa Geneial, regarding this. He said in reply . 

“ Lt. Governor could not understand the import 
of the Cu'cular exactly” He said : 

“ The Congress movement was perfectly legitimate iu 
itself, that the Government of India recognise that the 
Congress movement is regarded as representing in India 
what in Europe would be called the more advanced Liberal 
Party as distinguished from the great body of Conservative 
opinion which exists side by side with it ”. 

The Private Secretaiy also wrote in reply . — 

" In reference to to specific question which you addres- 
sed to His, Excellency I am to say that the orders apply 
only to those who are actually at the time being, Govern- 
ment servants but not apply to pensioners and others who 
have quitted the service of the Government for good 
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It is from this very Calcutta one day (November, 
1887) Lord Dufferm, the- Viceroy, uttered “Micros- 
copic Mmonty” about the Congi'ess- The president 
now gave a reply to it : — 

“We have survived the charge of being a micros- 
copic minority, we have even managed to survive 
the grievous charge of being all Babus in disgmse 
we have smwived ridicule, abuse, misrepresentation, 
we have survived the charge of sedition and dis- 
loyalty. ” 

Indeed what contributed greatly to the success of 
of the Congress amongst other things was the master- 
ly speech delivered by Sir. P. Mehta the President 
who gave an idea of the work hitherto done towards 
the Reforms after the Bombay Session. He warmly 
expressed gratitude to Mr. Bradlaugh for the untiring 
energy, the mdefatigable care, the remarkable abiliiy 
with which he had worked for India in the house of 
Commons, how his Bill presented m the House of 
Commons, met a sad fate and how Lord Cross’s India 
Councils Bill ( an official Bill ) was being considered, 
bow he gave a good retort to Lord Salisbury’s absurd 
suggestion that Government by representation did 
not fit eastern traditions or eastern minds, how after 
the first Bill was thrown out, Chailes Bradlaugh 
intioduced another Bill on similar Imes to substitute 
election for nomnation which ( nomination ) was 
advocated in Lord Cross’s Bill”. 
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As desired by Mr. Bradlaugh Congress supported 
the India Councils Pill introduced by him which 
aimed at giving substantial instalment of Reforms in 
the admmistration in India and moved the following 
resolution : — 

“That this Congress having considered the draft bill 
recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Chalres Brad- 
laugh, entitled “ An Act to ammend the India Councils 
Act of approves the same calculated to secure a 

substantial instalment of that reform in the administration 
India for which it has been agitating and humbly prays 
the houses of Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to pass the the same into law, and fur- 
ther that its President Mr. Pherozshah Mehta is hereby 
empowered to draw up and sign on behalf of this assembly, a 
petition to the House of Commons to the foregoing effect 
and to transmit the same to Mr Charles Bradlaugh for pre- 
sentation thereto in due course ” 

Afr. Lalmohan Ghosh was the proposer and the 
Seconder was Mr. Ananda Charlu and supporter was 
Pt. Modan Mohan Malavya. Mr. Sarfuddm of Patna 
arid others strongly protested against the arguments 
brought forward by Lord Cioss and Lord Salisbury 
in the Parliament. 

Syed Sarfuddm, in a nice speech said : — 

Arguments that Muslims are minority, their 
interest will be jeopardised due to the reforms have 
no value. Look at the very Patna City. Theie are 20 
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seats in Municipality but in spite of tbe Hindus 
being m majority, they elect more Muslims. Out of 20, 
13 are Muslim Commissionei-s. In Bombay, Hmdus 
aie in overwhelming majority, still 5 Paisis, 3 Euro- 
peans, 2 Hindus and 2 Muslims are members. In 
our country no inconvenience has aiisen so far regard- 
ing the question of majority, and as such no majority 
question should arise 

The Hon’ble Pandit Ayodhyanath also thanked 
Mr. Biadlaugh, and, referred to Mr. Gladstone’s 
promise to support his motion, as also to Lord Salis- 
bmy’s rude reference to Dadabhai as “Black Man”. 

Eev. Halicharan Banerjee, Mr. Khaparde and 
others put up some other resolutions. In one of the 
resolutions it was decided that the 1892 Congress 
Session would be held in England. Mr. Came M. P. 
mvited the Congress to hold its next session in Eng- 
^ land. He spoke in inspiring language 

“It will be a great object lesson to the English 
people if we can gather together in the Exeter Hall 
or the Crystal Palace the Indian National Congress 
that men may bear for themselves and have reported 
verbatim in every newspaper in the land the reason- 
able, sensible, statesmanlike and truly patriotic 
speeches which are delivered here. 

“In the name of all your fnends in England and 
I will go further and say in the name of the great 
English people I promise you that when you come 
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you will receive such a wel-come as will make your 
hearts rejoice 

Dr. ( Mrs. ) Kadambim Ganguly B. A. proposed a 
vote of thanks to the chair. This was the first time 
that a woman delegate addressed the Congress which 
bespoke how in the uplift of the Nation and attain- 
ment of India’s freedom, a woman should also occupy 
a prominent place m the field of work. 

This IS the second time the Congress was held at 
Calcutta, but the general pubhc could not still 
appreciate the objects of the Congress. The Bengalee 
Journal “Bangabashi” nick-named it as “Kanga-rash” 
and people did not regard it with the seriousness it 
deserved. Amongst other reasons, there was no 
contact between leaders and the mass. 

There was no song worth-mentionmg this year, 
but the National Stage supplied one. Girish Chan- - 
dra’s ‘Mahapuja’i- was staged m Xmas and the follow- 
ing one was echoed from mouth to mouth : 

“Punjab, Prayag, Oudh, Canoj, 

Mabarastra, Marwar, 
Madras, Bombay, Assam, Nagpur, 

Utkal, Bengal Bihar, 

♦The Star Theatre is nightly drawing patriotic throngs to 
witncBB its grand national work entitled ‘Mahapuja^ brought 
out specially in honour of the Congress) many delegates of 
which paid it a visit with ample satisfaction for their reward 
( Hindu Patriot Jan ; 12 , 1891 ) 
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Hindu or Ohnstian, Parsi, Muslims 

being of one mind. ^ 
No Indian without unity 

Any more you will find.” 

One of the characters m the play says : — 
“Celebration of the 0 ongress is necessary. The 
primary object is to sprea d fraternity in India, people 
of different places, different colours, different races 
residmg in various Provinces of this vast country 
should embrace each other we are different in race, 
rehgion, activity and language but we belong to one 
country and are subjects of one Queen Empress. In 
political matters we are one nation, our interest is 
the interest of India and in the prosperity of India 
lies our prosperity, with the prestige of India lies our 
prestige, m the improvement of India lies our im- 
provement , in the political movement working toge- 
ther we will wm our objective” 

Again Ginsh Chandra said through another 
character “The object of this meeting is not gainmg 
self-mterest, but self-renunciation” Another Indian, 
while offermg his small mite says : — 

“We have to renounce some self-interest for the 
cause of Mother India , we heard that great men have 
donated their blood as water for the sake of their 
motherland. Will not my motherland take this 
small offer” ? 
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Taken altogether, the Calcutta Session was a great 
success. 

m SEVENTH SESSION, NAGPUR (1891) 

Mr Hume went to England after the last 
Calcutta Session. He tried especially to hold the next 
Congress Session in England. But for various reasons 
the Session could not be held in London. The mam 
reason was that there were too much of election 
activities m the month of December in London. 
Inspite of that, Mr Hume specially requested his 
Indian friends to come to England, but they did not 
agree. Mr Hume next sent m his resignation and 
wrote : 

“If the Sessson be not held in London, my 
resignation may be accepted. Now it is desirable that 
the Session should not be held in India for some time 
to come”. 

But when nothing came out, it was decided to hold 
the Session m India. But who would invite ? At 
last it was Na^ur which got the honom’. 

No one was much willing to hold the Session 
at Nagpm’, but a young Barrister Mr. C. V. Naidu 
was especially interested in this matter. Hjs father 
Mr. Narayanswami was a famous pleader of Nagpm’. 
Finding his son’s earnestness, he agreed to accept the 
responsibility of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 
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A gentleman named Mr. Bhagirathi became its 
Secietary. Due to combined eSoits of all, Nagpur 
Session too was veiy successful. Mr. Hume also 
leached Nagpur on 20th November, 1891. Through 
his personal and indefatigable labour coupled with 
the enthusiasm of Mr. Naidu and other local persons, 
the Congress Session was successfully finished with 
grandeur. That Mr. Hume did not fall behind to 
make the Congress Session a success with his 
presence cleaily shows how much he loved Congress 
and that the significance of the title as “Father of the 
Congress” could not be better justified. 

The Session was held at Lalbagh 3ust near the 
Railway station. The Post Office and Telegraph 
Office were also nearer. The delegates were given 
lodging but all had to pay separately foi their 
boarding. 

No new resolution a was brought forward at all at 
Nagpur, only the old resolutions were discussed with 
great eagerness. 

But unfathomable grief overpowered everyone at 
the death of Mr, Bradlaugh, Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mitra and Sir T. Madhava Rao ; and the President 


Mr. Hume on ariival sent a oiiculai letter — “the present 
Seventh Session of the Congress is needed not to discuss nevs^ 
subjects but to put the seal on all that its pi edecessors have 
demonstrated and to complete the cycle ” 
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Mr. Ananda Gharlu specially referred to the levered 
Mr. Bradlaugh very feelingly . 

“Embodiment of universal benevolence and the 
loss it meant to India as so soon he died, Lord Gross 
dropped even his feeble measure of Reform ” 

Inspite of all icon veniences the Gongress session 
passed oR well and those who thought that “Mr, 
Hume had journeyed from England to India to per- 
form its buiial obsequies” were much disappomted. 

IV INDIA AND ELECTION— FIGHT IN ENGLAND 

We shall now take oui leaders to some contem- 
porary events in England which had a close connec- 
tion with the afiairs of India 

The India Gouncils Bill caused some sensation 
espicially as the Parliamentary Election was conduc- 
ted partly on “the Indian question ” As was said be- 
fore, Mr Charles Bradlaugh’s Bill was thrown out 
and Lord Cross’s of&cial Bill was presented The 
nature of the Bill will be evident from the observa- 
tions during debate, made by Lord Northbiooke — 

“I legret very much that Government has not 
been enabled to introduce into this bill any system 
whatever by which a portion of the non-o^oial 
members of Legislatures could be chosen by some 
system of election oi selection and not left entiiely 
to a system of pm'e nommation.” 
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Lord Ripon too said, “there should not only be 
introduced the system of election or selection in local 
legislatures but in Viceroy’s Council also”. 

Lord Ripon, Earl of Kimberlay and Lord Stanley 
and Mr Schwann and Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons debated the Bill specially on the point 
that this Bill should be established on election policy. 
Lord Salisbury was on the other hand pressing, “You 
must not drift to an elective Government of India.” 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Cm'zon (afterwards 
Lord Curzon and Governor General of India) and 
Mr. Maclean opposed the Bill. But dunng the dis- 
cussion Mr. Bradlaugh was not present. Due to 
excessive hard work, his health broke down and he 
had already left the world before this. Although his 
efforts were not ci owned with success. Reforms and 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, whatever form they 
took, were surely the result of his tremendous labours. 

Dunng this time much commotion was afoot in 
England with regard to Mr Naoiop’s election. It 
has alredy been said that in 1886 Mr Naoroji stood 
as a candidate for election from Holborn Divison of 
Finsbmy Province bnt was unfortunately unsuccess- 
ful Now from the beginning of 1887 he resolved to 
stand as a candidate from Central Einsbury in the 
commg (1892) election and at this Lord Salisbury, the 
Pnme Mmistei slighted him as 'Black Man’. This 
phrase from the Pnme Mimstei brought an advantage 
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to the Gladstouians. Mr. Gladstone too took seiious 
objection to this. 

Another advantage acciuod due to tlio unchari- 
table remarks of Mr. J. Maclean who contested as a 
candidate from Oldham and as the Indian Councils 
Bill was placed then m the Pai Lament for discussion 
a groat tussle was going on, concerning the Indian 
question, between Mr Gladstone’s and Mi. Salis- 
bury's followers in the election struggle. Maclean 
in one of his speeches delivoied in Oldham had said 
with regard to the lights of Indians and foi Indian 
Eeforms as follows : 

“Hindus aie slaves and Mohammedans are none 
but indentured slaves , we have conquered India by 
the sword and we shall keep it so by the sword”. 

Loud protests woie made fiom all quarters against 
Mr. Maclean’s speech, who afterwards while in the 
club, said that duiing his address he only imitated 
Lord Macaulay. The question was that the Council 
Bill was piesonted with regard to the Legislative 
Assembly of the whole of India, while Macaulay had 
said in reference to Bengal Moreover Macaulay also 
with equal seventy criticised the Englishmen for 
their actions. Dadabhai Naoroji m reply to Mr. 
Maclean’s utterences wrote in protest from ‘National 
Libeial Club’ on 16th May, 1892 as follows . 

“Persons like Mi. Maclean misrepiesent prayer 
of the Indians to have a fair proportion of elected 
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members in the different councils. I am sorry I 
must repeat that persons like Mr. Maclean by mel- 
ting race-antipathies, hatred and recriminations will 
be the most instrumental m weakenmg or destroymg 
British power in India''’,. 

Mr. Naoroji, due to want of time could not reply 
more than this. But the students of India did not 
tolerate this national msult They immediately sum- 
moned a meeting at Oldham and protested strongly 
against this uncivil behaviour of Maclean. At this 
time Ohittaranjan Das of Bengal was preparing 
himself for the Civil Service Examination. The 
examination would be held within a few months. But 
he did not care that, and as their representative; 
began to lecture as a protest against this insult on the, 
national honour of India. 

At first he got the Indians m England and the 
British who were friends of India together at Exeter 
and began to protest m a forcible language as . 

“G-entlemen, I am sorry to find it given expres- 
sion to m Parliamentary speeches on more than one 
occasion that England conquered India by the sword, 
and by the sword must she keep it I (shame) i Eng- 
land, gentlemen, did no such thmg, it was not her 
sword and bayonet that won for her this vast and 
glorious empire, it was not her military valour that 
achieved this truimph, it was in the mam a moral 
victory or a moral triumph (Cheers), England might 
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well be proud of. But to attribute all this to the 
sword and then to argue that the policy of the sword 
IS the only policy that ought to be pursued in India, 
is 'to my mind absolutely base and quite unworthy of 
an Englishman, (Cheers)”. 

’• Afterwards Ohittaranjan was called from many 
places to speak regarding Indian Councils Bill and 
on the then election. At the Oldham meeting Ohitta- 
ranjan made a very pithy address regarding Eeforms. 
In the same address he severely criticised Mr. Maclean 
as an “An msect like him is not worth powder and 
short” and “A 'Bar win might easily take him for the 
missing link” etc. The liberals were so much pleased 
at this' protest agamst Mr. Maclean’s unparhamentary 
remarks that cheers constantly poured on as “Horse- 
whip Maclean”, “make mmcemeat of him”. 

Chittaranjan also remarked in that meetmg that 
our Legislative Council was only a farce. So he 
said : 

“ Our Legislative Coimoils are only gmlded 
shams, splended lies,magnificent do-nothings (cheers) 
We have men in those Councils who have no business 
to be there and others are studiously excluded without 
whom no legislature in any country can be perfect 
We want Indians of the right sort, but His Excel- 
lency ’"the Viceroy takes precious good care to nomi- 
nate only men of a certam stamp, men either weak 
in intellect or parsons in inchnation — men entirely 
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ont of touch with the teeming millions of my country- 
men and men whom you gentlemen m this country 
call aristocratic models”. 

When he said “ what we want is real voice of the 
people to be heard in the Legislature”, there was a 
great commotion in the meeting. From the mental 
attitude during his youth so eager to preserve 
National Honour, the Student’s leader Ohittaranjan 
promished to be the future Political Leader of India. 

Now due to agitation and speeches durmg this 
time, many of Lord Salisbury’s party were defeated. 
Maclean was defeated m Oldham and Dadabhai 
Naoroji defeated his rival by 3 votes only (2959 : 
2956) from Central Finsbury in the election battle. 
Advantage accrued to Dadabhai, as another Liberal 
candidate from the Ford Centre withdrew from the 
election. He was a Grladstoman. Only one rival 
was now left whose name was Oapt. Pinton. He 
belonged to Salisbury’s part^ 

Mr. Naoro]i now became the first Indian member 
of the Parliament. Before this, Mr. Lalmohan Ghosh 
had once tried, but in vam. The English people felt 
tremor m thmking that an Indian sitting in the 
Parliament would ]oin m all matters regarding 
admmistration and legislation of the Empire. On 
the other hand, Lord Eeay (previously Governor of 
Bombay in 1885) and men like Lord Ripon including 
even the great leader Mr. Gladstone were so much 
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glad that they were very enthusiastic to congratulate 
Mr. Naoroji on his success. 


V EIGHTH SESSION (Allahabad) 

In 1892 the Congress Session was held at Allaha- 
bad. Special effoits were made to make Mr. Naoroji 
as the President but it became absolutely difldcult foi 
him to leave England as Capt Pinton applied for re- 
examination of ballot papers. Mr. Naoroji had there- 
fore to remam upto December, 1892, to await the 
result of this examination. Later in 1893 Session at 
Lahore he came and adorned the chair of the 
President. 

Before the Congress Session was held at Allaha- 
bad, in 1892, The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was 
passed and its piovisions are — 

(1) The number of members of the Indian 
Legislative Council was increased from 12 to 16 
Some non-offioial members were no doubt nominated 
but the opimon of Municipalities and District Boards 
had to be taken. 

This paved the way for the inioduction of Elec- 
tion-System. 

(2) One normnated non-official Indian was taken 
tq Indian Council from each Province. 
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(3) Provincial members were also increased (8 to 
20 ID Bombay and Madias, 15 in IST. W. P. and 9 in 
the Punjab) Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers 
of Commerce and Universities of big cities had right 
of election, but it was subject to approval of the 
Government. 

The powers of the Legislative Council were no 
doubt enlarged and membeis were allowed to ask 
questions and to take part in the discussion of 
the annual statement, but the official majority was 
maintained and no real power was gained from 
popular point of view. Besides, the Government was 
not bound to reply to the questions nor could budget 
be affected any way by the discussion 

That these piovisions did not meet with the 
aspirations of the leaders of the country will be 
evident from the first lesolution of the Congress 
session of Allahabad in 1892 which runs as follows 

“Eesolved that this Congress while accepting m a 
loyal spirit the India Councils Act recently enacted 
by the Parliament of Great Britain as explained by 
the present Prime Mimster with the assent of the 
then Under Secretaiy of State for India that it is 
intended by it to give the people of India a real 
living representation in the Legislative Councils, 
regrets that the Act itself does not, in terms, concede 
to the people the rights of electmg their own repre- 
sentatives to the Council, and hopes and expects that 
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the rules now being prepared under the Act, will be 
framed on the Imes of M? . Grindstone's declai ahon 
in the House of Commons and will do adequate 
justice to the people of this country , fuither that it 
prays that these rules may be published m the official 
Gazette like othei proposed legislative measures 
before being finally adopted”. 

A like resolution on ‘Representation’ was moved by 
Mr. R.N Mudholkar m the next Congress also (1893) 
in which he said feailessly about the unsatisfactory 
results of the Councils Act 1892. He said that the Act 
was passed in 1892 as the Conservative Government 
feared that its successor would bring in a more 
liberal measure, that the Act did not give the right of 
election but allowed the Viceroy to make rules, to be 
approved by the Secretary and that in these there was 
“a sort of a right of election” and also the right of 
interpellation was gi anted, but no discussion of the 
answers, and the submission of the Budget to the 
Council, without right to vote there on. 

The 8th Session was held at Allahabad. (1892) 

The sterling Patriot Ajodhayanath convened the 
Congress with great hope but before the session he 
departed from the world. Pandit Bishambhar Nath 
was the Chariman of the Reception Committee and 
Mr W. C. Bonnei]ea of Bengal became again the 
President of the Congress. 

No inconvenience was felt this time regardmg 
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securiDg accommodation. Long befoie, the Maha- 
laja of Darbhanga, Sii Lakslimiswar Singh Bahadur 
had pm’chased the ‘Lowther Castle’. He lent it to 
the Congress for use and not leased. This magnificent 
act of the Maharaja Bahadur was highly commend- 
able. 

About this time, Sir Charles Elliot, Lt. Governor 
of Bengal brought forward 2 bills . 

1. Age of Consent Bill of 1891. 

2. Jury Administration of 1892. 

A terrible agitation spread from one end of Bengal, 
Bihar and Onssa to the other regarding these Bills. 
The country men were determmed to protest against 
the proposed abolition of the juiy system after 30 yeal’s 
without any valid reason. They also tried veiy much 
that the trial by Juiy should also be extended to the 
Courts of Magistrates. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Guruprosad Sen, friend of the 
poor, of Patna, tried heart and soul regardmg this 
Bill, He addressed to the delegates by showing 
special reasons at Allahabad that the Jury system was 
part and paicel of our modern civilisation and should 
not be abolished after it had existed for thirty, years. 
Babu Baikhunthanath Sen of Berhampore also 
supported him. 

A Commission was eventually formed 

No special activities of the Congress after its Cal- 
cutta Session of 1890 deserved notice except that a 
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reBolution on Eepresentation was passed, and as to 
the Consent Bill, though it convulsed the Province 
of Bengal and twisted the law of Sedition, as we shall 
see, the president Mr. Bonnerjea rightly urged the 
delegates with reasons as to why they should not 
interfere with social questions. 


, VI NINTH SESSION (Lahore) 

The 1893 Session was held at Lahore. Sardar 
Dayal Singh was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, He was the founder of many public ins- 
titutions like Library, College, Tribune’ etc*, at 
Lahore, and his enthusiasm about the Congress was 
praiseworthy In 1892 Badabhai ISTaoro]! could not 
come from London, But in 1893 he adorned the chair 
Students also specially honoured him They loosened 
the horses and themselves pulled the carriage m 
which the President sat This is the first mstance in 
the history of tbe Indian National Congress when the 
President was so much honoured by the youngmen 
of the country, 

Befoie he left for India to preside at the Congress, 
Badabhai after bemg elected to be a member of the 
House of Commons had organised in England a 
Parliamentary Committee of about 160 members and 
when he presided at the mnth session of the Congress, 
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he brought messages of good will from his constituents 
and from the Irish Party both of whom were sym- 
pathetic towards Indian aspirations. About this time, 
the famous journal “ India ” was also started for 
better propaganda in England and a British Commi- 
ttee of the Congress was also formed there. 

Resolutions expressing thanks to Dadabhai’s elec- 
tions of Central Finsbury and to Lord Northbrook 
for his powerful advocacy of India’s claim to bear 
her burden of home charges reduced, and assigning 
Rs. 60000/- for the British Committee as also for 
the journal “ India ” were passed. 


VU TENTH SESSION ( Madras ) 

The tenth session was held at Madras m 1894 
under the presidency of Mi. Alfred Webb an Lish 
member of the Parliament. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea 
was no longer in favour of a non-Indian being elected 
to be president except under special ciicumstances. 
Nevertheless Mr. Webb’s address was good. Mr. P. 
Rangiah Naidu was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Theie is nothing to discuss about the 
resolsutions except that rales now in force under the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892 are defective and about 
prayer for fresh rules and the like. Like the last 
session, a sum of Rs. 60000 /-. was assigned for ‘India’ 
and expenses of the British Committee. 
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VIII ELEVENTH SESSION ( Poona ) 

In 1896, Mr, Surendra Nafch Banerjee was elected 
to be the president of the eleventh session of the 
Congress held at Poona. Poona may rightly he called 
the birth place of the Congress and but for the out- 
break of Cholera the first session would have been 
held here. The same enthusiasm was evinced ten 
years after when the delegates swelled to 1684 m 
place of 867 of 1890 and 1163 of 1894. Bay Bahadur 
V. M. Bhide was the Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee and was assisted considerably by Mr. 
Tilak and Mr. Gokhale. Smendra 'Nath whose 
carriage was drawn by students made a powerful 
speech, a part of which is given below : — 

“ It is the Congress of muted India of Hmdus 
and Mohammedans, of Christians, of Parsis and 
Sikhs, of those who would reform their social customs 
and others who would not. Here we stand upon a com- 
mon platform. Here we have all agreed to bury our 
social and religious differences and recognise the one 
common fact that being subjects of the same sove- 
reign and living under the same government and the 
same political institutions we have common gii- 
evances 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, Pandit Madan Mohon 
Malaviya, Mr. Ambioa Charan Mazumdar, Professoi 
G. K. Gokhale, Mr. Ali Muhammed Bhimji, P 
Anajida Charlu dehvered very effective speeches, 
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The Poona Session was a great success and the 
young men were specially urged by the President in 
his closmg speech to carry on the work that is 
entrusted to their care. 

IX TWELVTH SESSION ( Calcutta ) 

The Twelvth Session was held at Calcutta with 
only 784 delegates and a large number of spectators 
under the presidency of Mr. Eahimatulla Siani, a 
lawyer of Bombay with Sir Rames Chandra Mitter 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

As the chairman was ill, his speech was read by 
Dr RashBihari Chose. The president next delivered a 
well-balanced addi’ess which though long, was a lively 
and reasonable one. He dwelt on seventeen important 
reasons as to why the Muslims should take an active 
part in the Congress. He contradicted all objections 
with marvellous skill and sound arguments 

In this session held at Beadon Park “Bandema- 
toram” was for the first time sung. Babmdranath 
dressed in white robes performed that sacred task. 
The song m the nectar-like voice of the poet and 
accompamed by an organ played on by his brother 
Jyotirindra Nath produced an electric sensation. 

A great famine was devastating the country at 
the time and the condition of the people will be 
better judged from the following resolution moved 
by Mr. Surendranath Banerjee • 
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'.“That this Congress deplores the out-break of 
famine in a more or less acute from throughout India 
and holds that this and other famines which have 
occured in recent years are due to the great poveity 
of the people, brought on by the dram of the whalth 
of the country which has been growmg on for years 
together and by the excessive taxation and over- 
assessment consequent on a policy of extravagance 
followed by the Government both in the Civil and 
Mihtaiy Departments which has so far impoverished 
the people that at the first touch of scarcity they are 
rendered helpless and must perish unless helped by 
the State or helped by private chanty. In the opimon 
of the Congress the true remedy against the recu- 
rance of famine lies in the adoption of a policy 
which would enforce economy, husband the re- 
sources of the State, foster the development of 
mdigenous and local arts and industries, which have 
practically been exitinguished, and help forward 
the intioduction of modern arts and industnes.” 

Mr. D.E. Wachia, Joint-General Secretary of 
the Congress was deputed by the Bombay Presidency 
Association to give evidence before the Boyal 
Commission presided over by Loid Welby. The session 
came to successful conclusion and the President was 
presented a gold watch and chain by his Mahommadan 
admueis to which he gave a smtable reply. 
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TILAK & THE 13TH SESSION 

The tlmfceeuth Session of the Congress was held 
at Amaraoti (C P Mahaiastra) and if the place of 
the birth of the Congress was at Maharastra, the spark 
of light came also fiom Mahaiastia and from its Grm’U 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadhai Tilak The great 
luminary was not present at the Session of the 
Congress, he was then suffermg the rigom-s of jail-hfe, 
but his activities foimed the begmnmg of Repression 
pm’sued by the Bureauciacy on self-less workers 
which coutmued even till yesterday, 

Tilak’s case in 1897 and the ‘Bangabashi’ case of 
1891 foimed the back ground of the Law of Sedition 
the terrible clutches of which spaie scarcely its likely 
victim. They also fonned the back ground of the 
upsurge of the popular upheaval, although the latter 
case related to a social matter which it is beyond our 
provmce to deal in detail As however, the effect 
was political, the discussion as a matter of history is 
necessary 

“ The Age of Consent Bill” was put on the legis- 
lative anvil eaily m 1891 and the Hmdu agitation 
was so widespread that even Congress leaders like 
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Mr. W. C. Bonnerjea, Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra, 
Mahaiaja Jatindi'aMohon Tagore and Sir Rames Oh. 
Mifcia could not sit idle inspite of the fact that they 
always wanted the Congress to steer clear of social 
questions 

A meeting at the Maidan of Calcutta attended 
by about two lacs of men whom Kumar Sri Krishna 
Prasanna Sen kept spell-bound with his leasomngs 
and eloquence showed how the mass imnd was infuria- 
ted against the Bmeaucracy. At such a time the 
following comment in the Hmdu organ ‘Bangabashi, ’ 
formed the subject matter of prosecution of its proprie- 
tor Babu Jogen^ia Chandra Bose and otheis concei- 
ned, undei the law of Sedition The passage ran . — 

“ Mlechcha King is bent on ruining us, om* caste 
and oui religion. No need of holding any meeting, we 
should now leave the country and go elsewhere ”. 

While givmg charge to the jury, Sii Comer Peth- 
ram the Chief Justice of Bengal explained law of 
bcdition m a novel way Disaffection to him meant 
‘contrary to affection’ and feelings of dislike or hatred 
constituted ‘sedition’ 

Tilak’s imprisonment was the consequence of this 
inteipietation of Law of Sedition twisted further by 
the trying judge Now let us come to our theme — the 
events of the yoai 1897. 

The yeai 1897 marked alternate joy and sorrow 
foi India — joy all 'ovei, because of the Diamond Ju- 
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bilee of Queen Victona marking^ the 60th year of the 
reign of Her Majesty, while darkness despair and dan- 
ger in the shape of famine, pestilience and disease 
engulfed her all over. There was an over-hall noe 
shortage and the great famme was staling us in the 
face of all. Plague on the other hand, broke out viru- 
lently in Bombay and Poona, and to combat the 
spread of the fell disease, the authoiities opened a 
Plague Camp and Segregation Camp and people were 
removed to these camps for relief on mere supicion 
of their being infected writh the disease Mr. W. C. 
Rand was then the Commissioner of Plague at Poona 
and Mr. Lewis was his assistant. The Pumtive 
Police also frightened the inhabitants considerably. 

Mr. Tilak was then the foremost leader of Poona. 
Not only he was vastly learned, but he was the most 
forward m political and humamtarian works Be- 
sides he used to edit two papers, ene ‘Maihatta’ m 
Enghsh and the other ‘Keshan’ m Mahrastra 
language Extraordmary was the influence of the 
‘Keshari’ at that time amongst the Marhattis. 

Mr Tilak also co-operated with the G-overnment 
by opening a Plague Hospital But men and women 
of Poona were too much agitated at the stringent way 
the Plague measures weie unnecessarily carried out. 
The discontent of the Public mind found expiession 
m their national organ “Kasari” 

The Times of India, Times of London, The 
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Pioneer and Englishman lun by the British began to 
hull slandeius attacks against Tilak, who on the 
otherhand felt “Plague meassures by the Government 
are really commendable but the stringency with 
which they weie carried should always be avoided”.-!- 
Even the Bombay Government was much frightened 
at the way “the plague measuies at Poona weie 
earned with cruelty” Now The Diamond Jubilee 
was celebrated all over India on 22nd June, 1897. 
But a due catastrophe was perpetrated at Poona that 
night. At dead of mght when the said Mr. Rand, Mr. 
Lewis and Lt. Eyerst with his wife were letmning 
from the Government House, Mr. Rand was shot by 
some one from behind and Mi. Lewis and Eyist 
were next also shot Mi. Rand was at once dead 
and Mr. Eyrst died shortly after m the hospital. 
The whole of Poona was shocked at this giuesome 
murdei. Mr Lamb was then the Gollectoi of 
Poona. 

Arrests and prosecutions followed and, Tilak was 
arrested on 2 1st July. The Editor of “Protod” was 
also apprehended. Biswauath Kelkai the eidtor 
of “Baivab” was next arrested and 2 bi others 


*Amiitabazai Patiika lemaxked ( on 6 7 1897 ) 

“unvecessory stiingency of Plague measuies, not the writing 
in the native papeis aie leqionsible foi the spiead of dis- 
satisfaction 
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Balbant Eao Natu ( Balasahib ) and Hanpantba 
Ramcbandra Rao Natu ( Tata Sahib ) were also 
arrested. These two brothers used to be popularly 
known as ‘Natu Brothers’. 

They were very influential men of Poona and 
were deported upto 1899. They were in Belgaum at 
the last phase of their deportation. 

On being arrested Tilak was transferred to 
Bombay. Justices Pearson and Ranaday disallowed 
his bail petition. Afterwards, Justice Badaruddin 
Tyabji enlarged him on bail on Rs. 30,000/-. 

The reason of Tilak’s arrest was given as follows : 
Every year at Poona, Sivaji and G-anapati festivals 
weie celebrated. The function took place this year 
also on 15th June. In that meeting while rising to 
offer his respects to Sivaji, Tilak justified the 
mmder of AEzal Khan by Sivaji on a reference to the 
Bhagabat Gita, in holding that mm’der of very bad 
men is sanctioned there. 

The authorities thought that some bad men being 
instigated at the words of Tilak, murdered Messrs 
Rand and Ayerst and Tilak should therefore be 
prosecuted. 

Tilak’s trial was held in the Bombay Sessions 
Court Amongst the jurors, 5 were Europeans, 3 
natives and one Jew Tilak was defended by the 
famous Barrister of Calcutta Mr Pugh assisted by 
Mr. Davar (afterwards Judge of High Court) 


29 
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Mr. Pugh said in aigument, “Sivaji celebration 
was also held in previous years. Such celebration 
was like Wallace movement m Scotland. The 
present law does not contemplate such a slight 
offence. No act is fostered by an expression like 
this. By ‘foreigner’ is meant Musluns m the time of 
Sivaji”. 

Mr. Justice Strachy was the presiding Judge. While 
explaimng the Law, he went a step furthei than Sir 
Oomar Pethram m ‘Bangabasi’ case. He said : “Dis- 
satisfaction means want of affection, the veiy want of 
affection is pmnshable as it biings in dislike oi hatred 
which in tuim bungs in hostility or ill-will of any 
sort — small, intense or mild. Existence of such feel- 
ing IS sufficient for the offence , it needs no consum- 
mation m the commission of any act.”’-' 

The Bangabasi case is the first of its natm’e. And 
Justice Strachy’s judgment is a corollary to that. 
Both these have narrowed the Law so much that as 
soon, there is an accusation, the advocate for the 
accused can rarely win the case. Tilak was found 


*On the basis of the above two remaiks, in tbe abo\e 
mentioned two cases, pievious section of 124:-A Indian Penal Code 
was amended by the addition of tbe following words . — 

“Whoever bungs oi attempts to bung into batied oi con- 
tempt His Majesty or the Government is guilty 

Disaffection includes disloyalty and all feebngs of Enmity 
7ide A4 IV of 1898 
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guilty by these six foreign jurois, but 3 Indians found, 
him not gmlty He was sentenced to iigorous 
imprisonment for one and half years and he was 
treated like an ordinary prisoner in the Jail. 

No doubt Tilak was imprisoned in this case, but 
he won the hearts, not only of the Marhattis but also 
of all Indians. Tilak’s case is a very memora- 
ble event m the National History, and it will be no 
travesty of truth if we call him as the First Sufferer 
in a PohUcal Case. 

Tilak’s imprisonment sent a wave of resentment 
all over Bengal. The Bengalees took up his defence 
and raised a huge amount for the purpose. Sri Moti- 
lal Ghosh, editor Amrita Bazar Patnka, Hon’ble 
Bhupendra Nath Basu and Sj. Hirendra Nath Dutta 
briefed the emment Calcutta Barrister semor Mr. 
Pugh for him. Es 1200/- was also collected for 
application for permission of appeal, and in the 
Committee, Mr. T. Paht, Smendranath Banerjee, 
Gmniprosad Sen, Motilal Ghosh and Hirendra Nath 
Dutta etc. vere members Their object was not 
only to defend Mr Tilak but also to get the new 
amendments to the section 124A, annulled. 

A meeting was called at the Calcutta Town Hall 
and the case of Tilak was aigued in London by Mr. 
Asqmth and Mr. W. C. Bonneijea, before Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hobhouse and Sir Eichard Couch 
in the Pnvy Council. Mr Brown appeared on the 
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othei side. The Lord Chancellor ordered that special 
leave could not be gr anted to prefer an appeal to the 
Pnvy Council Theiefore, Mr. Justice Strachy’s 
judgment stood as it was (Dec. 1897). 

The G-overnment could not remam at peace at 
the remarks of Sir Comar Pethram and Justice 
Stiachy. Although Piivy Council did not grant 
special leave to piefei the appeal but in each case, 
the Law might have different interpretations. Thus 
in the beginmng of year 1898, the Viceroy, Lord 
Elgin, with the help of his Council, got the section 
of the Indian Penal Code amended as stated above. 

Another wave passed through the heart of Bengal 
at that time Bengal was ransacked to a great degree 
due to the earthquake on Saturday, the 12th June, 
1897. Many a man lost everything they possessed 
and hundreds were turned homeless. The Bengal 
Provincial Conference* was being held at Natore 
when the Quake commenced 


’'This tame the piovincial Conference was held at Natoie, 
Previously this used to be held at Calcutta but from the yeai 
1895 this confer ence began to be held in Muffusil The fiist was 
held at Beihampoie and the president was Mi Ananda Mohan 
Basu the second was held at Kiishnagai with the Piesident- 
ship of the late Mr Guiupiosad Sen in 1896 and the thud was 
being held at Natoie with the Piesidentahip of Mi Satyendia 
Nath Tagoie, ICS 
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^Ylfeh such iDisforfcuncs and tears and in tbe 
midst of such heart-rending tragedies. The Indian 
Kational Congress met in the year 1897 at Amraoati. 
Tbe delegat-es although numbering a little over 600/- 
vrere much agitated at the Poona incidents that they 
listened like dumb creatures to the marreilons address 
of the President hir. C. Sankaran hTair Trho in 
clearest language gave a graphic description of the 
people of tue miserable condition and of the terrible 
suSerings of the Poona. 
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was assualted by a boldior and Ml. Natu icpoiLed tho uiattui to 
tho aufchoiifcics, pioducing witnosscb No notice ■vs as vouchsafed, 
the soldiois woic lofxactoiv and nanpLuiit against than ssas 
obstiuction When a man foil ill many lu ighhouiing families 
woie taken to Segiogation camp and loft there v.ithoul cosoung 
to piotect thou body 01 any fuinituie luoiioitj at home inclu- 
ding hoi SOS, cows and sheep being loft unpioteclud A man was 
unneccssaiily taken to hospital and sent back us not being 
affected by plague to find ins fuimtuio destiojcd and his pooi 
wife and lelutnos foicibl> lomoicd and detained m segregation 
camp. Touiplos woic defiled by aoidiois and his own temple was 
entered by them on account, Natu behoves, ol his impel Inionce 
in making a complaint 

Insult was tho lewaid foi tho soi vices of voluntcois and 
then suggestions wore tioatcd with coutumaej You all know 
how sensitive oui Moliammcdan follow subjects me about the 
xmvaoy of thou women And when Mi Natu suggested that the 
sei VICOS of Mohammedan voluutoois should bo availed of to 
seal ch tho Mohammedan quaiteis he was told that tlio conduct 
was impiopoi and his soivncos voluntaiily leudoicd were dis- 
pensed With 

Natu brought all these to tho notice of tho authonties "The 
Maihatta” complained, "Plague is moic moiciful to us than 
its human prototypes now loignmg in tho City Tho tyiannj of 
the Plague Commitee and its chosen insti uments is yet too i udo 
to allow lespectabie people to bieathe at ease” 

After his fearless speech full of facts, the President 
gave a warnmg : — 

“ Natu Brothers were detarued wrthout a trial and 
Tilak was of course convicted by 6 votes to three and 
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was treated as an ordinary criminal. Grovernment 
had not answered the question as to the foundation 
of the complaints made But India was asking it 
and posterity would ask it To try to stop progress 
‘^may compel underground loassages or its oveifloid^’. 

It IS needless to burden readers with the resolu- 
tions passed at this Session of the Congress. It is qmte 
sufficient to bring home to them that the “Birth of 
the New Movement” (which was called extremist m 
1906-1907, hut became National from 1918 and is the 
only Movement now with the Nationalists) dates 
from the plague outrages at Poona, Deportation with- 
out trial of Natu Brothers, unwise attack of tha 
Vernacular Press by the Anglo Indian Press, the un- 
warrented Press Prosecutions and above all the heroic 
suffering of the great Martyr of Libeity and High 
Piiest of Swaraj — Lokamanya Bal Cangadhar Tilak. 

Indeed if Bombay was the birth place of the 
Indian National Congress Movement, MaJiai asti a 
was also the birth place of the New Movement which 
made India to recognise its own p:?istence. 
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14TH to 16TH SESSION (1898-1900). 

In 1894, Lord Lansdowne left India and Lord 
Elgin became the Viceroy and remained till Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was not narrow-minded but was weak 
and became a puppet in the lands of the Secretaries 
While famine and Plague were like demons devourmg 
Indians in hundreds and thousands, British Policy 
also was becoming narrower day by day, estranging 
the feelmgs of Indians also day by day. As to how the 
British were losing confidence of the people of Eng- 
land, will be clear fiom the speech of late Mr Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt, I. C. S. one of the foremost moderate 
leaders of India. Mr Dutt uttered a warning m a 
London meetmg held on July 20, 1898 

“ It is with deep regiet that I have to say that I 
can haidly remember any time — my memory goes 
back to the time of the Mutmy — when the confidence 
of the people of India in the justice and fair play of 
English rulers was so much shaken as it has been 
within the last two years” 

Prosecution of Tilak and the editors and Plague 
measures were not the solitary instances of British 
injustice. Grioss and invidious distinction in the 
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Education Department was also palpable. Inspite of 
assurences given in the Queen’s Proclamation about 
equality to be maintaned in services, even in higher 
services of the Department, salaries of the Indians 
were one third less than what Euiopeans used to get. 
Next in the re-organisation of higher educational 
seiwices as made in November, 1896, salary of the 
Indians was not only reduced to half, but there were 
handicaps in getting higher appointments too. Very 
few Indians could get mto Indian Educational 
Service, although their education in foreign univer- 
sities. capacity and attainments fitted them in no 
less degree for the posts reserved for the people with 
white skin. This racial unequality touched the self 
respect of Intelhgentsia very much. Not only in higher 
services of education, in Railway services and clerical 
services of the G-overnment, Europeans had greater 
facihty to enter and their behaviour and arrogance 
exasperated the Indians further. 

Eurther, the very year when the Jubilee Celebra- 
tion of the Queen was celebrated and fair treatment 
and impartiality expected, natives of Pure Asiatic 
descent whose parents or guaidians were domiciled 
m Bengal, Madias and Bombay were excluded from 
entering mto the Rooike Engineering College, but 
which was not closed to the Anglo Indians or to 
students of mixed blood, a rule which Dr Annie 
Besant very pithily put in her book , 
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“It IS quaisant to notice Asiatics of impurer 
descent weie not excluded. To give privileges to 
illegitimacy is peculiar to the Government of India !” 

The behaviour towards Indians in South Africa 
was also very much one-sided, Mr. Mohanchand 
Karamchand Gandhi (Mahatma Gandhi) then was a 
Bariistei there, but he was pained at the hateful and 
Ignoble behaviour meted out towards Indians worse 
than to a slave, protested vehemently against this and 
was determmed to see that policy wiped out altogether. 
The reader will be able to undeistand from the 
followmg mstances of inhuman behavior shown 
to them': — 

1. The Indian residents of Natal were deprived 
of votmg lights m 1894, the disablity of Indians in 
their own country being earned over to Natal 

2. An Act was passed in 1897 that they should 
pay Poll Tax like Jijiya ; otherwise they shall have 
to remam dependent for ever. 

3. The shackles of Law fall on them only and 
not on the Whites. Mi. Hairy Escombe, Prime 
Mmistei of Napal clearly stated ; — 

“No Government dreamt of applying the law to 
to Europeans. The object, however was to deal with 
Asiatics”. 

4. Worst places were selected for their residence 
at Tiansv^ial. Outside the town where rubbish and 
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niglitsoil used to be deposited, they had to reside 
in those places amongst dung-heaps 

6 In some of the colonies Indians could not 
tread the footpaths , they could not travel in 1st 
and 2nd class compartments or could not remain out- 
side at night after 9pm and they had no right to go 
anywhere without permit. 

Viceroy Lord Elgin referred to the cruel Natal 
Law and the Secretary of State for India, G-eorge 
Hannlton had described Indians as a Nation of 
Savages and that they are not to be addressed in any 
other cultured fashion than as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the domineering white population 
in the Colonies. 

Not only that but contigents of Punitive Police 
were also being drafted to all places and the poor 
Indians had to bear expenditure mcurred thereby. 
Detailed accounts would he superfluous. 

It is however absolutely necessary to discusb in 
detaile the discontent that brewed m Calcutta, The 
cause of this discontent was the “lEackenzie Bill” 
regarding hlunicipal matters. 

After the end of Plague and other matters at 
Bombay and Poona, Sir Alexender ilackenzie Lieu 
tenant Governor of Bengal became very eager to 
oSciallise the Calcutta Corporation. He hurled 
invectives on it as han armoury of tain and an 
arsenal of delays, and presented a Bill to tane 
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away commissioners’ poweis According fco this Bill 
a Geneial Oommittee was to be set up with 12 
members to help the Chairman. No question would 
have arisen if the majority of 12 members were 
elected, but 8 of these members were practically 
to be officials, 4 to be nominated by the Government 
and 4 to come from Trade and Commerce. These eight 
could defeat in every step the fom* elected members 
who would be there. The Europeans of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and Trades Association were 
more averse to the Indians than the Government offi- 
cials Thus practically all the powers were being 
taken away from the elected members. Secondly the 
the Europeans used to reamam almost absent in Coro- 
ration meetmgs and were indifferent, but now 
arrangements were made to pay them Bs. 32 / as fees, 
for their attendence m the meeting. This Bill, known 
as Maohenzie Bill and a sirmlar Bill at Bombay 
thus dealt a severe blow to the Local Self Govern- 
ment of India. 

The discontent spread m the country and in the 
meetings held throughout, pleaders, barristers, zemin- 
ders, talukdares and business men opened their hearts 
and began to give expression to then: feelings of 
discontent. But the Bill was passed into Law and the 
gulf between the Government and the people was 
being widened gradually and differences increased. 

Government took however an opposite view and 
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although tlie causes came from its officers, Lord 
Geoige Hamilton the Secretary of State, for India, 
expressed the official view in the following words : 

“The British in India were sitting on gun powder 
all the time”. 


II MADRAS SESSION 1898 

But the spiiit of the people was expressed through 
the mouth of the President of the Fourteenth Session 
of the Congress held at Madras in 1898 in the Grand 
Assembly of the people in the following forceful, 
though restrained, words 

"Give up Co-ercion and find the path of safety, of honoui of 
mutual advantage and the truest and the most abiding glory in 
going forward in feailess confidence trusting the people exten- 
ding the bonds of fi cedom, not forging new fetters but gradually 
removing those that exist, not taking away but addmg to the 
rights of the people helping on the cause of India’s regeneration 
with the passionate longing and the loving ardour that come 
from the consciousness of a duty and solemn responsibihty from 
on high. The educated classes of India are the friends and not 
foes of England, her natural and necessary allies m the great 
work that lies here for her 

This time too, the Bengali delegates went to 
Madras by a ship. S. S. Bancoora, started on the 23rd 
December and reached on the 29th at Madras. The 
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President Mr Anandamoban Basu, Babus Surendra 
Natb Banerjee, Kalicbaran Baneijee, Bbupendra 
Natb Basu, Baikuntba Natb Sen, Giiiuprosad Sen 
and Asbutosb Gboudbury and otbeis went together. 
The Presidential address was masterly and spectators 
said that the peroration of tbe address showed the 
finest oratory. We also think that tbe following 
words would throb into tbe hearts of all men and in 
all ages — 

‘‘Hear we, my friends, tbe tiumpet call of duty 
resounding to us amidst tbe stirring scenes, the 
moving enthusiasm, tbe tbrillmg sights of this great 
gathering. Yes, tbe call sounds clear, but let our 
hearts gather the strength to respond to that call and 
to be true to her, our common mother, the land of 
our birth, to be tiue and faithful to the light that is 
within us and to every noble impulse that stirs 
within us” 

The followmg were the resolutions passed. 

(1-8) Condolence lesolution at the death of W E Gladstone, 
Maharaja of Darhhanga and Sirdar Dayal Singh 
( 4 ) Eesentment at passing of the Sedition Law inspite of objec- 
tions raised in the last session 

(7) Establisment of Seeiet Piess Committees in certain parts 
of India 18 highly objectionable and inconsistent with the 
spirit of British Administration 

(9) Disapproval of the reactionary policy of Goveropient with 
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legavd to Local Self-Govoinmeat locently inaugurated Ly 
the introduction of tlio Calcutta Municipal Bill in tlio Ben- 
gal Legislative Council and the cieation of Bombay City 
Improvmont Trust without adequate popular representation 

(12) Congress deplores the inMdious and humihatmg distinc- 
tions made between Indian and Euiopean settlers in South 
Africa, a piominont instance of wbicli is afforded by the 
lecent decision of the Transval High Court restricting 
Indians to 'Tocations”and appeals to Her Ma]esty’s Gorven- 
ment and the Government of India to guaid the interests of 
Indian settlers and to relieve them of the disabilities 
imposed on them 

This resolution was moved by G. Parameshvaram whe put 
very eloquently his case 


Mr. W. A. Chambers, representative the London 
News Organisation was present. On pre-senting the 
8th resolution to protest against the establishment of 
Seciet Press Committees, he said • 

“I am so much astonished at the estahhshment of ‘Secret 
Press Committee’ that no Englishman could approve of this 
ariangement It can not he dreamt even that such thing might 
happen in a country ruled by the British ! Still we blame 
Germany and Russia 1 ” 

Lord Cuizon succeeded Lord Elgin and set his 
foot on the shores at Bombay on the 29th December 
when President Mr Bose was delivermg his address. 
In very suitable woids he welcomed him. On the next 
day Ml Surendra Nath BauerjOe moved a resolution 
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wishing that Lord Ourzon’s name may ring in the 
same tune as those of Bentick, Canning, and Ripon. 
Before leaving Home, Lord Gurzon had also dehvered 
several speeches exprssing deep sympathy with the 
Indians. 

Lord Gurzon replied to the ‘welcome’ fiom 
Bombay on the next day (31st December) : 

“I am overwhelmed at your hearty and cordial 
message of welcome. I hope when I shall return to 
my own country after discharging my duties entrust 
ed upon me that everybody may understand from my 
work' that during my time I have done something/ if 
it even be but little for this land which, next to my 
own country is nearest to my heart”. 

Alas 1 who knew that within a few yeais after this 
in 1905 late Mr. Gokhale, President of the Benares 
Congress did not hesitate to speak the truth . 

“Curzon’s rule had been the worst India had 
suffered since that of Aurangzeb”. 

President’s concludmg speech was also very touch- 
ing and eloquent and the Madras Session with 614 
delegates and Mi. N Subhaiau Pantulu as Chairman 
of the Beception Committee came to a successful 
elose. 
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III VIVEKANANEA AND YOUNG INDIA. 

Next two years were gloomy for India’s political 
liistory, but a great luminary appeared on the Indian 
hoiir.on. When India was being repressed and famine 
and pc‘'tilence staied us in our face and carried off 
thou'^auds, theie appeared before us the renouncing 
Sannya=;hi Swami Yivekananda and the imagination 
of tlie youth was at once captured. He was Bengal’s 
Naicndranath Dutt before, and earned off the banner 
of the all-emhracing religion of his Gumdev Ram- 
knshna in the Parliament of religions at Chicago. But 
he as not simply a Sannyashi. ‘Preedom of India’ he 
set as the goal to the youth of India before their eyes 
and set out ideals before them for its attainment. 

When he came to Bengal and found its yoimgmen 
so unmindful of country’s aspirations, thus he 
addressed : 

“Young Bengal, believe that you are men, helieve 
that you are capable of working indefatigably, believe 
that God is by your side, believe that India depends 
on you and believe each of you will be able to set 
India flee”. 

He would ask that those who were willing to 
dedicate themselves for any good work, should note 
three essentials Thus he said : 

“If you wish to do good to your country, when- 
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ever it be, three things are necessary. The first is 
to feel 

“Do you feel in your hearts that your innumerable 
brothers and sisters wallowing deep in prejudice and 
ignorance. Do their appeals, wants and their poverty 
touch your hearts ? Do you feel that they are really 
very poor and helpless ? Have you love for them, 
Do you really feel that their wants make your hearts 
full of syempathy for them ? If you come to such a 
plight, I will say this as ‘Earnestness’ and that is the 
first step.” 

“You must next ask yourself whether or not you 
have found out a remedy — a way out. 

“Thirdly, what is your motive ? are you sure 
that you are not excluded by greed of gold, by thiist 
for money or love of power 

“Mind, look to the innermost region 
Entering inside mto the secretmost lair 
See if any self-interest is lurking theie. 

High ambition and hopes to be great 
Do they he there in secret 
Donning the attire of patriotism ? 

Craving for authority, or the good of India 
Engage your heart ? Mark, test.” 

[ G^rislCsi Glianda ] 
The next and the most important is — 
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“Are you leally suie that you can stand by you 
ideals, and work on even when the whole world seek 
to crush you ? Are you suie that you are not misled 
that you know and desire and will perform your dut^ 
and that alone you can even if your life be at stake 
Gan you sacrifice every thing for your ideals ? Thei 
indeed you are a reformer, you are a teacher, a mas 
ter and we ought to kneel at your feet. Short of this 
we owe you no reverence ” 

Again Vivekananda said — “India can not hi 
killed. Beggars you may remain, low and poverty- 
stricken, but so long as you do not give up God, Indij 
cannot die.” 

The youths of Bengal had always free access t( 
Narendranath. A new light flashed before them anc 
from the all-renouncing Sannysi, the Bengali youth 
got the initiation of the Manti a of Karma and Serice 
If thence were seen youths in mumbers ready foi 
service and sacrifice, it was due to that Mantia. 


IV LUCKNOW SESSION, 1899 

The 16th Congress Session was held in 1899 at 
Lucknow and Mr. Bamese Chandia Dutta, a worthy 
son of Bengal, took the chair Rameshchandra Dutta 
was not only a high Government official but was 
very learned and erudite. He was not only the 
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translator of Vedas m Bengali but also Avrotc many 
treatises regarding history etc. He was not only an 
analysing antiquarian, but wrote many liistuiical 
novels m Bengli language viz., ‘BangabijeLa’ ‘.Madba- 
bikankan’, ‘Jibon Provat’, ‘Jibon Saudhaya’ etc. 
and social novels like ‘Sansai’ and ‘Samaj’ and in 
the novels, ‘Madhavikankan’ and ‘Jibon Probhat’ 
etc there was not only hisiory but many woid-> legai- 
ding nationalism p,s well, /are found To bo acciiiato, 
it was Bankim Chandra who encouraged him to write 
in Bengali language. 

Banshilal Smgha became the Chau man of ‘Kecep- 
don Committee’. During the very first year of Lord 
Cm'zon’s leign, there was famine. That ib why Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Dufcta said with legiet that the 
intention of Lord Cuizon might not be bad but he 
was unable to understand the Indian mental it}'. 

Ramesh Chandra dealt with famine and itb 
causes. He thought that mcrease in population was 
not the cause of poverty. He sard “even inspite of 
too much inci eased population there is no famine m 
Germany and England , The cultivators in our 
country are frugal but they have nothing to eat and 
nothing to wear, that is why they are forced to incur 
debt at high rates of interest And they are alwys in 
want of money as their products ‘and then home 
crafts -do not find place m the maiket~~foieign 
products having flooded our the country with cheap 
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rS’tes. Tiie agiiouihirist class is indesrl felie back-boae 
m our coimfcry and tbis class to-day is withering 
vritliont money and strengfcn. Espsnsss of mairioaiiiing 
huge army they nave to bear, and iia-ve t-o pay so many 
taxes also. Tne rate of rents, and of taxes in India is 
verr high. Foi the above reasons famines are now 
an everyday occurrence.” 

Aithougn theie was no donrlsh of oratoriness in 
his address, but it was full of substance. ETerywhere 
in It t’lere was a message of nope. 
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how geneious I how sympathetic i but his policy how 
nairow how illiberal, how an-Bnglish ! 

“Eeally we could not think it before, that we would 
be driven to such despair by Lord Ourzon’s activities. 

“We can not brmg ourselves to believe that a 
ruler so sympathetic in his utterances, so generous, so 
large-hearted in his views, so deeply appreciative of 
the situation will countenance a policy opposed to the 
best tradition of British rule, repugnant to all that 
IS highest, noblest and truest in British statesman- 
ship. 

“Sir, who are the men who are bitterly disloyal ^ 
the men who say ditto to eveiy measure of govern- 
ment 01 who in season and out of season sing the 
praise cf Government 

The following resolution on the subject was earned 
out 

“VII. This Congress expresses its disapproval of 
the reactionary policy subversive of Local Self 
Government evidenced by the passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act and by the introduction into the 
Legislative Council of Bombay of similar measm^e 
which will have the efiect of seriously jeopardising 
the pimciples of local self inteiest.” 

Due to efforts of Mi Bansilal, the Chairman and 
Mr. Gangaprosad, the Secretary of the Beception 
Committee, all the business of the Lucknow Session 
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was crowned with success. The Provincial Governor, 
Sir Anthony Macdonel too showed much sympathy 
and no inconvenience was felt regarding accom- 
modation etc. 

The virulence of Plague was still prevalent in 
Bengal and Bihar m 1899. Thus the delegates from 
Calcutta and Patna were put up in a tent pitched up 
near Purama which is on the other side of the 
Gomati river and is far away from the city As the 
cold was teirible and flies in number, delegates there 
felt much inconvemance. 

The Congress Pandal was made in the Sahamiana 
ground. This Pandal was very big and was piepared 
in a maniflcent way. The main gate was also very 
charming. The Engmeer was a Bengali gentleman 
named Chandia Mohan Boy. About 740 delegates 
were present. 

Amongst these 603 came from N.W P. and Oudh 
and 67 from Bengal. 

When the Pressdent finished his address news 
came that the Natu Bi others had since been released 
As soon as he proclaimed this news there was a 
tremendous wave of enthusiasm which was echoed 
and le-echood with shouts oi joy. These spontaneous 
out-buists and shouts of ‘Bandemataiam’ were again 
repeated in the Congress Pandal at Amntsar in 1919 
when All Brothers and Dr. Kitchlew were released. 
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^Ttution of the Gongiess was fiist fiamed 
in this Lucknow Sscssion. It lan as 


1. “To promote by confititutional moans the interest 
and well-being of the people of the Indian Empire”, 

2. Delegates are to be elected by political Associations 
or other bodies and by public meetings. 

3. 45 members will form the All India Congress Com- 
mittee Amongst them 40 will bo elected by other Pro\in- 
cial Congress Comxmttecs and if there was no Provincial 
Congress Committee in any Province, representatives will be 
elected by delegates of that Province. 

Their tenure of office will be in force from one Session 
to the other. 

4 At least three meetings of the Committee will be hold 
in a year and the Committee will have power to frame Rules 
and Laws 

5 The Provincial Congress Committees will hold Pro- 
vincial Sessions and Provincial Committee will be spreading 
its work by forming District Committees 

6 There will bo a British Congress Committee in Etig- 
land with a paid Secretary The expenses will be Es, 5000/- 
a year, which, the last Reception Committee and coming 
Reception Committee will divide with one another 

Due to oppression and coercion the Oongiess 
gradually became very powerful. Every year the 
Congress President painted a living pictuie of all 
events thioughout the year and helx3ed the giowth 
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of national ideas in mass mind, This was’ the prac- 
tice going so long. But in the 16th Session of the 
Congress hold atBiadlaugliHall at Lahoie, President 
Sir Chandra Bhaikar’s speech took a moderate tone. 
He was a famous pleader of the Bombay High Court, 
but before the Session, had got the appomtmentforthe 
post of a Judge in the Bombay High Couit. That may 
be the leason why his call to the countiymen was 
not so foiceful. After the inspiimg addiesses of Sir 
Bankaian Haii (Amiaboti,1897),Anandamohan Basu’s 
(Madias, 1898) and Eamesh Chandra Dutta’s 
(Lucknow, 1899) no body was satisfied with Sir 
Chaudia Bharkar’s speech. But this void was filled 
up at the Seventeenth Session of the Congress 
held in Calcutta m the year 1901. The Bengalis 
mind was very much perturbed and embittered due to 
the various currents and cross-currents of events 
which fully expressed themselves in the Calcutta 
Session of the Congress, held under the presidency 
of Mr. Hinshah Wacha. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee in the 
Lahore Session was Rai Bahadoor Kalipiasanna Rai 
who warmly welcomed the delegates. Mr. Tilak 
also attended the session. 
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The new centniry was ushered in with tremendous 
hopes and aspirations for the people, and Calcutta, 
the great Metiopolis of India witnessed the first 
Session of the new century and the coming Eia of the 
New wave that would flow throughout India eia long. 
Before the session was held, some events happened 
which though extraneous by themselves added to the 
momentum of mass-consciousness. 

On the 22nd January, 1901, oui leveied and 
beloved Queen Victoria died at the age of 83 to the 
universal grief of Her Majesty’s subjects India rose 
to the occasion and manifested hei loyalty to the 
full. Processions and meetmgs pervaded by a 
genuine feeling of love and adoration manifested 
scenes unseen and unheard of and even Lord Guizon 
startled at the scenes looked askance, ‘If it is real, 
what does it mean ?” 

The second memorable event was in connection 
With the two epoch-makmg judgments of Mr. A. P. 
Pennel, a Sessions judge, the impartiality of which 
moved every Indian to extend to him the amount of 
leverence as had been shown seventeen years ago to 
Lord Ripon. Mr. Pennel’s impartial orders, treatment 
meted out to him by the Government of Bengal and 
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of India and the enthusiastic feeling awakened in 
mass-mmd against the queer sense of justice of the 
Biitisli Imperialists, formed an eventful chapter of 
Indian Nationalism and our readers should not he 
denied those stories of romance. Indeed what the 
resolutions on the “Seperation of Judicial from the 
Executive Duties” passed in all the sessions of the 
National Congress from 1886 down to the present 
could not, the judgments of j\Ir. Pennel did ten-fold. 
The facts therefore require elucidation. 

i\Ir. Pennel was an Irishman who stood first in 
order of merit in the I. 0. S. Examination and worked 
as a District and Sessions Judge in some towns and 
of late was stationed at Chupia. 

Mr. Twidell was the Ofig. District Magistrate, 
Mr. Bradley Superintendent of Police, Mr. Corbett 
Asst. S. P., Captain Maddox Civil Surgeon, and 
Mr. Simkins as Distiict Enginneer there. There was 
also a club at the town for these gentlemen and for 
one or two more Em'opeans who were living there. 

Now a Bundh in the Saran District having given 
way, Mr. Twidell wanted the Zemindars to repair 
it which they refused to do. On the 19th August, 
1899, Mr Corbett and Mr. Simkins went to the 
village of Eulwari and asked a villager one Narsing 
Singh, who was a constable serving at J alpaiguri, 
but now on leave at home for illness, to raise the 
earth. Narsing was a Chhatri by caste and he 
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refused to do the menial work. On his refusal to do 
it, Mr. Goibett lost temper and asked — “Tom Kon 
Ho ^ Whoaieyou^” “A constable of Jalpaigmi, 
Huzur.” “Are you doing or not doing f’ Haising said 
that he did not caie for the Saheb’s orders. 

At this Corbett seized the man by shoulders, 
turned him round, kicked his bottom and told him to 
go Narsmg then retreated two or three yards and 
then ran at Mr. Corbett. Mr. Simkms hit him on the 
head with a rattan and Mr. Corbett struck him rn the 
face with his fist causing him to fall against a house. 
Haismg then called out villagers to help him. Sita 
Chamar came up and raised his lathi to beat Mr. 
Corbett when Mr Simkins snatched the lathi from him 
and hit him on the head with his rattan. The villa- 
gers apprehending further trouble came to work on 
the bundh and Naising was some time after allowed 
to go, leaving a substitute as he was ill. 

On the next day when Narsmg was adimtted to 
the hospital for his wounds which turned out to be 
serious, Oapt Maddox thinkmg that a complaint 
might be made by him in com-t hastened to the club 
when Mr. Corbett was there but Mr. Bradley was not 
Mr. Corbett came to the hospital and took Narsmg 
to the house of Mr Bradley, where the latter asked 
Narsmg to give up service in which case nothmg 
would be done agamst him. 

Narsmg did not agree and was taken to the bouse 
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of Mr. Twidell (Magistrate). After consultation it 
was settled tliat Mr. Corberr would submit a report 
to the Zvlagistrate on wMch action Tronld be taken. 
Xarsing was then put up for trial itnder section -323, 
(assault). 3o3 obstracMng pnblie servant in discharge 
of pnblie duties and -504 (Inrenttonal insult) of the 
Indian Penal Code. 
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lelations between tbe two races, and to defeat itself. 
The belter men among the native community aie 
themselves disposed to make allowances for tbe irii- 
tiability which this climate has a tendency to produce 
in the European character and the occasional acts of 
violence in which that irritability vents itself”. 

This judgment of Mr. Fennel, passed on Oct. 7, 
1899 produced commotion in the executive through 
out the province. Even the Lieutenant Governor 
Sir John Woodburn was startled and Lord Cuizon 
considered Mr. Fennel’s act as an abuse of ‘‘Liberty 
of Enquiry”. 

The matter did not rest simply in the opinion of 
high officials. In a week’s time Mr. Fennel was 
telegraphically ordered to be transferred to NToakhali, 
a district rather of little importance and a bit unheal- 
thy. It was also out of the way 

Not only did Sir John Woodbuin come down 
to Noakhali within two months’ time with Chief 
Secretary Mr. Bolton on the ground of impiovi ng 
jail conditions at Noakhali, (although Mr. Fennel said 
that there was no necessity whatsoever to call for his 
His Honour’s presence on that account all on a 
sudden) but the Lieutenant Governor also called Mr. 
Fennel in his private room and thus addiesed . 

“Seeing your judgment I have grave doubts whe- 
ther you are fit for judicial employment. The judi- 
cial officers are my officers just as much as the execu- 
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bive and I want them to do well. Mind, I am speaking 
for yonr benefit and gnidanee. Reading your judg- 
ment leads me to doubt whether you were really so 
impartial as you should have been. The vindictive 
ranoom’ with which you pursued the policemen and 
the District Officers makes me think you must have 
had some quarrel with them”. 

Fennel — “You may think like that, but a judg- 
ment like that was worth two National Congresses^’. 

Lt. Governor — “As impartial man I pass my opi- 
nion”. 

Mr. Fennel. — know yom’ Gorvernment had 
done all they could to prevent truth commg out” 

Lt. Governor was a little agitated and said • 

“My Government ' Be careful Fennel, you had 
better be careful what you are saying”. 

Mr. Fennel — “You consulted Legal Remem- 
brancei whether winesses need appeal before me and 
it was when Handley told “yes, of course they must”, 
you gave way”. 

Sir John (more irritated) — “Yes, I had everyright 
to consult the Legal Remembiancei. It was a trum- 
pery case. 

Mr. Fennel — “Trumpery case ! Should I have 
any refeience about this matter to the High Comt ? 

Woodbum — “No, Fennel, I am not gomg to enter 
into any discussion with the High Couit. I am 
speaking to you privately”. 
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Then about the judgment — the Lt. Governor said 
“Your judgment is too long. Any other judge could 
have disposed of it in two pages”. 

Fennel — “My judgment was full of facts and there 
was very little comment on it ” 

Fiom this conversation we can gathei whether 
Biitish or European if any judge is willing to mete 
out justice in the leal sense of the term in a case in 
which whites are implicated, humiliation is the con- 
sequence. Weie it otherwise, Sii John Woodburn 
would not have come down to Noakhali himself and 
taken the judge Mr Fennel severely to task 

That it was no less dangerous for the natives to 
give evidence in a case in which British officials are 
implicated, Mr Fennel has lefeiied clearly in ano- 
ther judgment of a similar nature rn another case : 

“In this country the oi^ people who will come 
forwaid to give evidence against officeis m the case 
of this kind are thobO who do not mmd then houses 
being burnt, their shops looted, their relations turned 
out of Government employment, themselves and 
members of then families dragged up on false charges 
and sent to jail” 

In such circumtances the scrupulous adherance to 
justice as Mi Fennel had shown by calling in the 
witnesses to elicit truth although Lord Cuizon and 
Sir John Woodburn objected to it, leaves no lOom for 
doubt that the Indian mind will remain ever grateful 
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to real British justice exhibited through the imparti- 
ality of judges like Mr. Pennel. 

Other cicumstances of law and fact are also elic- 
citod in Mr. Fennel’s judgment. 

On the day the judgment was given by the Ma- 
gistiate, Mr. Bradley, Police Superintendent was 
present in Court, sat by the side of the Magistrate 
and discussed about the case with him. Tiymg 
Magistrate Zakir Hossan also admitted that before 
delivering judgment he had seen the District Ma- 
gistrate and had discussions with him about the case 
to which Mr. Pennel remarked that “Zabr Hossain 
was a man without conscience with no feai of Grod 
before his eyes and that Mi. Twidell prostituted his 
high office of Distiict Magistrate to screen his friends 
(Corbett & Simkins) from justice”. 

In Pennel the Indians appreciated what British 
justice meant and began to call him as an incarna- 
tion of justice. 

In Noakhali too, Mr. Pennel had to meet similar 
miscarriage of justice. Mi. Cargill was the District 
Magistrate there, Mr. Rally Police Supermtendenk 
Osman Ah was Sub-inspector and Eailash De 
the Head Glark in the office of the Police Superbr-:^ 
dent. Mr Pennel was astonished :o see the ora^s^^^ 
unity amongst the executiTe :: the DistncJ 
currency note theft case to screen the real o-s-n' ^ 

A few days passed and snorher case 
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character came up at Noakhali. There was enmity 
going on between one Sadak Aii ^and Ismail 
Jaigirdar of a certain village. On a lamy mght in 
1900A.D. when Ismail was returning home after win- 
mng his case, some body murdered him on the way. 
The following mornmg, his son Idrish seeing the dead 
body of his father floating in a tank, complamed 
against Sadak Ah etc. in the police station. The 
Sub-inspector Osman All enquiring id to the case set 
the accused at kberty for want of evidence There 
after the complainant Idrish made an application 
before Mr. Ezikel then Magistrate of Noakhali to the 
effect that the Sub-inspector Osman Ah was a rela- 
tive of the accused and released the accused 
without taking evidence and making proper enqmiies. 
The Magistrate ordered the Police Supermtendent 
iMi. Rally to enqmie and report. As Sub-mspeotor 
Osman Ah was a special favourite of Mr. Eaiiy, he 
also supported Osman Ah’s views. Mr. Ezikel again 
ordered the Inspector Mathura Baba to enquire into 
this OEbse and report. Mathura Babu sent up 3 men 
Sadak Ah etc for trial under charges of murder 

When the case came up for hearing in the Ses- 
sions Oouit in due course, Mr. Fennel ordered Sadak 
Ah to be hanged and the lemaining accused to 
transportation for life. 

Mr. Rally deposed for the accused persons 
This case roused such sensation amongst the 
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public in Noakhali, that about 10000 men followed 
Mr. Pennel upto Ins Bunglow by calling him as a 
Daniel oi a Dharmabatai. After the judgment was 
passed i\ri Pennel got Mi. Baily airested by Mun-l 
sif jNabin Babu without bail under sections 193 and 
466 of the Indian Penal Code on the charges ot 
giving false evidence and forgery. 

The judgment was given on 15th Pebiuary, 

( 1901 ). 

Ml. Pennel included m his judgment of this case 
all the lelative correspondence and conversation that 
had passed between him and Lt. Governor, Mr. 
Bolton, the Chief Seoietary, and Mr. Bouidillon 
Commissioner, Patna, legarding the previous Chupra 
case also, and pointed out all the defects of the 
admmistration. He himself came to Calcutta with 
the judgment and went to the bunglow of Sir Charles 
Maclean, the Chief Justice, who regretted in writing 
his inability to see him 

When the case came up before Justices Amir Ah 
and Brett, Mr. Pennel was suspended by the Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the High Court for. 
not having sent the records of the case to the Eegistrar 
Mr Chapman in time Mr. Early was released 
telegiaphically on bail by the Chief justice SirCharJes 
Maclean who also quashed all the proceedmgs 
against the Police Superentendent 

At the time of hearing the appeal, the afore-said 
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judges ordered for retrial of Sadak Ali and ordered 
the other two to be set at liberty. This time the case 
came up for hearing before the Judge Mr. Geidt. He 
too found Sadak Ah guilty under section 302 (murdei) 
and sentenced him to tanspoitation foi life. Mr. 
Geidt’s judgment coxioborrated the anxiety and 
sense of justice of Mr. Pennel. 

Now these two cases helped veiy much the cause 
of the Congress as Mr. Pennel vindicated what 
Congress was fighting for. Thus in the next Piovincial 
Confeience held at Midnapore the President (Mr. N.N. 
Ghose, Prmcipal, Metropolitan College) a gentleman 
of great erudition and cultui^ spoke highly of Mr. 
Pennel and his sense of justice, and Mr. J. 
Ghoudhury Bai-at-Law expressed high admiiation how 
for the sake of justice Mr. Pennel saoiificed his future 
prospect, not forgettmg to mention how the Chief 
Justice lather helped the Executive of the Province 

As to how popular feeling was roused in admiration 
of Mr. Pennel against the mjustioe and partiahty of 
the Government was evident, when Mr. Pennel, aftei 
suspension, proceeded to Calcutta and a procession of 
about 15000 people of all classes silently accompanied 
him from his bunglow to the station. On both sides 
were the rows of men and in the midst moved Mr. 
Pennel’s carnage. They were singing intermittently 
and shedding tears. At-last when Pennel took leave 
of them, they parted in silence with faces sad and 
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tears Irickhng down cheeks. He was also given the 
same ovation station to station and when he went to 
Baiisal, the same scenes under the guidance of Sj. 
Aswini Kumai DattO) weie repeated. The whole of 
Eastern Bengal Districts including Dacca and Chtta- 
gong reverbatcd in feeling aganst the British justice 
as meted out in similar cases in India. 

Lord Cuizon was then leaving India on leave for 
reasons of health. The news of popular enthusiasm 
reached him and astonished he uttered “If it is leal, 
what does it mean ?” 

Such mass awakening in Hindus and Mussalmans, 
Officials and Zemindars, students and shopkeepers, 
illiterate peasants and labomers contributed to the 
uuusal enthusiasm in the Calcutta Session of the 
Congress. When in the open session Sii Ambica 
Chaian Mazumder moved the resolution on Separation 
of the Judicial and Executive Duties and referred to 
the treatment by Government to Mi. Fennel, 
audience cued ‘Shame’, ‘Shame’ and the speaker 
in letoit said “You cry shame, but shame is as- 
hamed to sit on such a case !” The whole audience 
staggered in indignation. 

This awakening was the piecuisor of a much 
gieatei agitation that would be shaking India from 
the hills to the sea when Loid Cuizon was next 
determined on the Paifeition of Bengal 

The Seventeenth Session of the Congress, how- 
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ever, began to diav7 near and airangements for its 
success weie in the process of preparation The 
Hon’ble Mr. Dinshaw Wacha of Bombay was the 
Piesident and Sir Jagadindra Nath Bay, Mahaiaja of 
Natoie, and a descendant of the memoiable Ram 
Bhabani became the Ghaiiman of the Reception 
Committee. Di Sarat Oh. Mallick came from 
London and joined the Congiess 

Thiee oi four months befoie the Session, Suiendra 
Nath tonied round through Bankipoie, Bhagalpoie 
and other distiicts of Behar and spread the path of 
education sometime in November 1901 This humble 
writer was present in the vast meetmg at Patna when 
he dwelt impressively on Separation of the Judicial 
and Executive and Simultaneous Civil Service 
examinations etc. in the Anglo Sanskrit School The 
Hon’ble Khodabux Khan Bahadur took the chair and 
Sir All Imam (then Mr ) Bar-at-law spoke against. 
He said that if Muslims joined this movement, it 
would do harm to their community 

Twenty-seven yeais after in hismaturer experience 
we again saw Sir Ah Imam keen on maintaining the 
interests of Hindus and Muslims alike and fighting 
foi ‘Joint Electorate’ m 1928. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed in the Congress 
Session this yeai, particulaily in the opening song 
Sja Saiala Dabi, daughter of Mr Janakmath 
Ghosal, who had some influence with the younger 
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generation collected 50 singers from different 
provinces and charmed all the delegates and spectators 
with the folio wmg song composed by herself . — 

“Nomo (Bow To) Hindnsthan” 

“Recount all your past glories. 

Sing them to-day ‘Hmdusthan’. 

Charm the audience by my song. 

Sing, Sing to-day, Hindus than. 

Sing the glories of power, wealth, fame 
Sing that song. 

Bengal, Bihar, Oudh, Orissa, Madras, Marhatta 
G-urjar, Nepal, Punjab, Rajputana. 

Hindu, Parsi, Jam, Christian, Sikh, Musalman. 
Sing all, in all languages 
Bow to the Hindusthan,. 

‘Hara’ ‘Hara’ ‘Hara’ Victory to Hindusthan. 

Dadar Haramjad Hindusthan 

+ 

Blahi Akbar Hindusthan, 

Bow to thee Hindusthan, 

Sing Sing that all encouraging message, 

Sing, sing to-day in a new tune, 

Hoist the flag of activity and religion. 

Bouse the pulsation of life 
Ben 5 al, Bihai ( chorus ) . 

Hare Muiare Hindusthan, 

Glory to Lord, Hindusthan, 
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Alakha Nuanjan Hindusthan, 

Bow to thee Hindusthan.” 

As the song was vibrating and resounding, an 
electric sensation passed through the whole house. 
The Piesidenb Mr. Dinsua Wacha also spoke with 
very forcible language : 

“Insane imperialism, to use Mr. Morley’s phrase, 
with its mischievous policy of retrogression and re- 
pression IS in its ascendant for the moment No 
doubt we have good government but it is not unmixed 
with many an evil”. 

On the second day, anothei beautiful song from 
Bharat Sangit was sung in choius which also ciea- 
ted similar enthusiam The song was composed by 
Sj. Jyotii India Nath Tagoie — 

'‘Oh, sons of India, pioceed together 
Motherland calls you, 

With heioic might and with manly pride 
Do good to your motherland 
Who removes the misery of mother except son ?” 
Arise, Awake, say all of you, mother, we dedicate 
our lives for you.” 

Lokamanya Tilak (then Mr) could not reach 
Calcutta on the first day of the Session, but he joined 
on the second day The assembly was loud with 
cheers on seeing him 

Mahatma Gandhi ( then Mr. ) proposed a lesolu- 
tion from the Congress on behalf of Indians in 
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Soutli Africa An Englishman named Mr. Smedly 
said “My lasfe word is “Go in for Home Rule for 
India and the blessings of God rest on yom efforts”. 

Messers. W. G. Bonnerjea, Ashntosh Ghowdhnry, 
Suiendia Hath Banerjee, MonoranjauGnhaThaknrta, 
Dr. Sarat Ghandra Malhck, Bipin Ghandra Pal and 
Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta etc also addressed the 
meeting and those addresses were very impressive and 
Smendranath’s exhortation — “We are veterans of 
Waterloo and do not confess to a defeat” — thrilled all. 

The proposal to set up an All India Industrial 
Exhrhition had started from the Amoraoti Session 
and since 1897 had , formed a limb of the Gongress. 
The Seventeenth Session of the Calcutta Congress 
was also not an exception. The Exhibition was 
to foster sympathy amongst the mass for indigenous 
products The late Mr. Ramesh Ch. Dutta explained 
clearly that famine was the only inevitable conclusion 
of the present exploitation policy 


* This Congress s3Tnpathiss3 vdth the British Indian Settlers 
of Sonth Africa in their struggle for existence and respectfully 
draws the attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Anti- 
Indian Legislation there, and trusts that while the question of 
the status of British Indian m the Transvaal and the Orange 
Eiee Colonies is still pnder the consideration of the Et. Hon 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Ehs Excellency will he 
graciously pleased to secure foi the settlers a just and equitable 
adiustment there-of ” 
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To eradicate exploitation and with a view to 
improve national industry, the Exhibition was opened. 
Maharja Bahadur Sir Suryakanta Acharya Ohoudhury 
of Mulitagacha, Mymensmgh was to open this Exhi- 
bition, but as he was ill, Maharaja Munindra Chandra 
Nandi of Gossimbazar pre sided. The song composed 
by the patriotic poet Mr. Atul Prasad Sen “Else Of 
Laksmi of Bharata” was very timely and opportune. 

We now close this volume and take leave of om 
readers with the ray of hope that the fateful night of 
1897 with its accompamments is over, and the dawn 
of the 20th century is just peeping. Men have been 
poor and famished, and plague, pestilence and favoun- 
tism have been scourges to them. They however know 
to gather m masses and leaning to indigenous mdustiies 
has gi-own. There remained only a great hurdle to 
break all slumber of the people and bung out the 
real genius of the Nation and the mighty hand of 
Lord Ourzon supplied it. Young men also got 
Heaven’s light now from Swami Vivekananda. Every 
thing was in favour Lord Cm’zon’s reactionary policy 
made even dead rivers to spout. The flood was m 
sight, it moved in currents and with the help of the 
breeze raised by the new Bureaucratic move flooded 
the whole of India 

The growth and flow of that New Current will be 
dealt with in the next volume. 
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